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A TRIAL AT THE 


Kercher Bath Co. 


Will convince you that our 
combination bath and treat- 
ment is the best thing on 
earth for 


RHEUMATISM 
505 S. WABASH AVENUE 


Cor. Congress St. 
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Posters and Song Slides Free 


Write for Film List and be Convinced 
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186 LaSalle Street 





The more you read and answer these ads the better 
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"Plots Wanted for or | 
_ Motion Picture Plays 





You can write them. We teach vou bv mail in ten 
This is the onlv correspondence || 
course in thisline. @e have manp successful grad- | 
uates. Here are a few extracts from their letters. | 
“T have sold ‘Lhe Bachelor's Children’ to the | 
Champion Co. 
‘The Solax Co. has bought my third play, 
Continental Spy.’ 
“The Bison Co. has bought my tirst: play, 
Reformation of Jim Doul 
“The Imp Co. has purebased my 
Thief 
‘The seenario, ‘The Schoolmaster’s Courtship,’ bE | 
have sold tothe Vitagraph Co ™ 
‘T have just disposed of “The Timber Thieves’ to | | 
Edison Co for $25 | 
The Biograph Co. accepted my second scenario" | 
“Kalem has bought “The Blackfoot Half-breed: | 
this makes two. | 
| 


‘The | 
“The 


scenario, “The 


the 


Names of above students and many other success- | 
ful ones on request. [f you 
into itright. You can not learn the 
motion picture plays by uw mere reading 
Your actual original work must be 
ed, criticised, analyzed and corrected This is the | 
schoo] that delivers such service, and the proof of | 
the correctness of our methods lies in the suecess 
of our graduates. They are selling their plays. | 

No experience and only common school education | 
necessary. Writers can earn $0 a week. Demand | 
increasing. Particulars free 
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direct- 
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166 N. STATE ST. 


Room 41 Opposite Masonic Temple 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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VOL. U. MARCH. 1912 NO, 2 
icholas Nickelby 
Thanhouser 
Adapted from 1 ya’ A d 
BY DOROTHY BLAWE ATKINSON 
It was one of those blustery days that so boys destined for the same place. Nicholas, 


often usher in weddings and Sunday school pic- as Was befitting their future school master, 
nics and like important events. At any rate, sat among them to keep an eye on them, for, 























it ushered in and it ushered out Nicholas 
Nickelby’s journey to the select Yorkshire 
school of Mr. Wachford Squeers, Dotheboy’s 


as Mr. Squeers observed, “If one of them young 
rascals falls overboard, there’s twenty pound a 
year gone.” This and similar remarks of his 


Hall. The stage coach was packed tight with new employer struck Nicholas as being rather 
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eer, but the prospect of having a secure posi- 


tion where he could draw his few pounds a 
month and have room and board aided him in 
a large measure to overlook the gentleman’s 
peculiar nature. The necessity for earning his 
living was very pressing, inasmuch as his es- 
teemed but improvident father had so recently 
nothing of 


died and left him nothing, that is, 


any money value. He had, however, left his 
son an adoring mother and a beautiful sister, 
who were at the present time living on the 
unwilling charity of the father’s brother, Ralph. 
Therefore, Nicholas wished to earn his own liv- 
ing immediately and theirs as soon as possi- 
ble. Out of justice to the Uncle Ralph, Nich- 
felt grateful to him 


securing the 


olas had to confess that he 


for his aid in position toward 


which he was bumping and rattling on this 


blustery cay. 


Are you cold, Nickelby?” inquired Squeers, 


after they had traveled some distance in 
silence. 

“Rather, sir, I must say.” 

“Well, I don't find fault with that,” said 


Squeers; “it’s a long journey this weather.” 


“Is it much further to Dotheboy’s Hall, sir?” 
asked Nicholas. 


“About three mile from _ here,” replied 


Squeers. “But you needn’t call it a hall down 


here. The fact is, it ain't a hall,” he observed, 
drily. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Nicholas, whom this bit 
of intelligence much astonished. 

“No,” replied Squeers, “we call it a hall up 
in London because it sounds better, but they 
don't know it by that name in these parts. A 
man may call his house an island if he likes; 
there’s no act of Parliament against that, I 
believe.” 


“| believe not, sir,’ rejoined Nicholas. 
companion slyly at the 
conclusion of this little speech, but as Nich- 


olas said no more, there was silence the rest 


Squeers eyed his 


of the way. 


At last they stopped before a low, dark 
house with many stained windows, loose boards 
and a general appearance of depression. 

“Hello, there! 


Be quick, will 


“Jump out,’ said Squeers. 
Come and put this horse up. 
you?” 

After a tew moments the gate was unlatched 
and a tall, lean boy, with a lantern in his hand, 
issued forth. 

“Is that you, Smike?” 


“To, ot; 


cried Squeers. 
replied the boy. 
“Why the devil didn’t you come before? 
“Please, sir, I fell asleep over the fire,” an- 
swered Smike, with humility. 
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“Fire! What fire? Where's there a fire?” 
demanded the schoolmaster, sharply. 

“Only in the kitchen, sir,’ replied the boy. 
“Missus said as | was sittin’ up I might go in 
there for a warm.” 

“Your missus is a fool,” retorted Squeers. 
“You'd have been a deuced deal more wakeful 
in the cold, Ill engage.” 

As the evening wore on a host of unpleas- 
ant misgivings began crowding into Nickelby’s 
mind. The character of Squeers and his wife, 
the wretched appearance of the place, and the 
pale, pinched faces of the boys he had seen 
about, set him to wondering how much of all 
this his uncle had known when he urged him to 
accept the position. 

Nicholas was aroused early next morning by 
the energetic Squeers, who announced, calmly: 

“The pump’s froze, Nickelby, so you can’t 
wash yourself this morning. Just give your- 
self a dry polish till we break the ice in the 
well. Don’t stand staring at me; do look sharp, 
will you?” 

At this moment the voice of Mrs. Squeers 
was heard in the passage way. 

“Come in, my love,” said Squeers. Come in 
she did, and such an appearance as she pre- 
sented! The lower part of her person was 
modestly covered by a draggled skirt, while 
surmounting this was a short dimity dressing 
jacket, very thin and extraordinarily dirty. 
Her head bore a nightcap, and on top of this 
she was further ornamented by an ancient 
beaver bonnet. 

Her words of greeting were notable by their 
absence. 

“Drat the things!” said the lady. “I can’t 
find the school spoon anywhere, and this is 
brimstone morning.” 

“We purify the boys’ blood now and then, 
Nickelby,” explained Squeers. 

“Purify, fiddlesticks!”” rejoined his spouse. 
“They have the brimstone and treacle, young 
man, partly because if they hadn’t something 
or other in the way of medicine they’d be 
always ailin’ and give no end of trouble, and 
partly because it spoils their appetites and 
comes cheaper than breakfast and dinner. So 
it does them good and us good at the same 
time, and that’s fair enough, I’m sure.” 

Having given this explanation to the new 
schoolmaster, the lady continued her search 
for the aforesaid spoon. 

Later Nicholas saw it in operation. The boys 
were lined up in the school room. Mrs. Squeers 
stood at the desk, a large wooden bowl of the 
sickening mixture before her, and in her hand 


an enormous wooden spoon which she filled 
with its sickening load and rammed into the 
mouth of each boy as he stood before her. 


As the days went on Nicholas grew more 
sick at heart. The pale, haggard faces of the 
boys haunted him, waking and sleeping. The 
bony figures of children with the countenances 
of old men, boys of stunted growth, of deformed 
limbs, and most of all, the pitiful figure of the 
young drudge, Smike, filled Nicholas with hor- 
ror. . 

In the meantime we shall see how his mother 
and sister fared at the hands of the same uncle, 
Ralph, who had so kindly secured Nicholas his 
position in Dotheboy’s Hall. With the same 
unselfish and kindly spirit which had prompted 
him in this first act, he secured a position for 
Kate in a millinery and dressmaking establish- 
ment. The pay was five shillings a week, when 
paid, and the hours, from 9 to 9, left no time 
for useless and extravagant frivolity. With 
equal generosity and foresight he loaned them 
as their home, until such time as it should be 
rented, a deserted and rundown mansion on 
the edge of town. In this lonely, depressing 
place, the two women took up their abode. 

* * * 

The cold, feeble dawn of a January morning 
was stealing in the windows of the coiimon 
sleeping room, when Nicholas raised him- 
self on his elbow and looked around. The 
boys lay huddled together for warmth, and the 
somber light shed a dull, heavy co!'cr over 
their pale faces. 

“Smike,” shouted Squeers from the foot of 
the stairs. 

There was no reply. Nicholas looked anx- 
iously about him, but could not see the mis- 
erable drudge. 

“Nickelby,” shouted Squeers, rapping the 
stair railing with his cane, “send that obstinate 
scoundrel down.” 

“He is not here, sir,’ 


’ 


replied Nicholas. 


“Don’t tell me a lie,” retorted the school- 
master. ~* He is.” 
“He is not,” retorted Nicholas, angrily. 


“Don’t tell me one.” 

Squeers came bounding up the stairs and 
made a search. Smike was nowhere to be 
found. The schoolmaster questioned the boys 
as to his probable whereabouts. He proceeded 
to beat those who knew nothing, or had no 
opinion on the subject, and likewise those who 
volunteered an opinion. Altogether it was most 
uncomfortable all around. Finally Squeers 
and his wife, with dire threats as to what they 
would do to Smike or any other boy who at- 
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tempted to leave their delightful establishment, 
went to prepare for a journey into the nearest 


rowns in search of the unfortunate boy. 


that Smike had 


that 


The next morning the news 


and was at moment se- 


the 


been captured 


curely tied in cellar ran like wildfire 


The boys were called into 
the 


through the school. 


the room. Smike was dragged in by rem- 


nant of a coat which still clung to him. 


the limber which he 


“Stand aside, Mrs. Squeers, 


Squeers felt of cane 


his hand 


held in 


mv dear. I have barely room enough. 


Now, Smike, why did you go?” 

| was driven to it, sir,” answered Smike, 
faintly. 

Driven to it, were you?” said Squeers. “It 
wasn't vour fault; it was mine, I suppose.” 
He raised his cane, and as it fell the boy gave 
a scream of pain It was about to fall again 
when Nicholas, suddenly starting up, cried 
Stop!” in a voice that made the rafters ring. 

“Who cried stop?” asked Squeers, turning 
savagely around, 

“T,”’ said Nicholas, stepping forward. “This 
must not go on,” 

“Must not go on?” shrieked Squeers 

“No!” thundered Nicholas. “I say must not 

shall not I will prevent it.” 





“Sit down, beggar!” screamed Squeers, seiz- 


ing Smike as he spoke. 
“Touch him at your peril! My blood is up. 
I'll not spare you if you drive me on.” 


Squeers, with a cry like a wild beast, struck 


Nicholas across the face with his cane. Nich- 
Olas snatched the weapon from his hand, and, 
holding him by the throat, beat him till he 


roared for mercy. With a half-dozen finishing 


strokes he flung Squeers from him with all the 


force he could muster. Squeers lay stunned 
and motionless. Nicholas turned and left the 
room, packed his few belongings in a_ bag, 
walked boldly out the front door and started 


to tramp the fifty miles to London. 

As he from his pocket 
a square ot rather soiled note paper which he 
and many times during ‘is 
stay at Dotheboy’s Hall, which hall he was now 


Valked Nicholas drew 


had read reread 


leaving as swiftly as his two healthy young 
legs could carry him. It was a note which 
Newlhan Noggs, his Uncle Ralph's secretary, 


had put into his hand on the day of his depar- 


ture for his position with the estimable Mr. 


Squeers. 
“M3 
Want a 


this; | 


dear young man,” it read, “if ever you 
shelter in London (don’t be angry at 
thought I should), they 


where I live at the sign of the Crown, 


once never 


know 
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at the vorner of 


Silver 


street and James 


Street.” 

Newman Noggs. His mind was made up. He 
would take Mr. Newman Noggs at his word by 
calling upon him upon arriving in London, and 
asking board and lodging for a night until he 
could find the state of his uncle’s mind at his 
leaving Mr. Squeers. and make efforts to find 
further employment. Nicholas did not travel 
far this first afternoon. It had become dark 
early, and a heavy fall of snow had made walk- 
ing a wearisome business. He slept that night 
at a cottage where a bed could be rented fora 
very low rate, and, rising early next morning, 
made his way before night to Boroughbridge. 
Going in search of some cheap resting place, 
he stumbled upon an empty barn near the road- 
side. In a warm corner of this he stretched his 


weary limbs and was soon fast asleep. When 
he awoke next morning, after dreaming all 


night of events in his recent sojourn at Dothe- 
boy’s Hall, he sat up and rubbed his eyes and 
stared at a motionless object which seemed 
to be stationed within a few vards of him. 
Nicholas. “It cannot be 
real—and yet I—I am awake. Smike?” 

The form advanced and dropped to its knees 
at his feet. It was Smike indeed. 

“Why do you kneel to me?” said Nicholas, 
hastily raising him. 
with 


“Strange!” cried 


“To go 


to the 





you—any where—every where— 
world’s end—to the churchyard grave,” 


. 
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replied Smike, clinging to his hand. 
do let me. You are my home, 
kind friend—take me with you, pray.’ 


“Let me, 
oh, my kind 

“Tl am a friend who can do 
said Nicholas, kindly. 


little for you,” 
“How came you here?” 

He had followed him; had never lost sight 
ot him all the way; had watched him while he 
ate and slept. He had not intended to appear 
so soon for fear of being sent back. 

“Poor fellow,” said Nicholas, “your hard fate 
denies you any friend but one, and he is nearly 
as poor and helpless as yourself.” 

“May I- 
timidly. 


may | go with you?” asked Smike, 


“TL will be your faithful, hard-working 


servant; | will indeed. I want no clothes—I 
only want to be near you.” 
“And vou shall,” cried Nicholas. “And the 


world shall deal by you as it does by me, until 


one or both of us shall quit for a_ better. 
Come,” 

With these words he strapped his DSundle on 
his back, and, taking his stick in one hand, 
extended his other to his delighted charge; 
and so they passed out of the old barn to- 


gether. 

In the city toward which Nicholas was hast- 
ening his sister, Kate, was undergoing a great 
deal of discomfort. Her 
which in a girlish 


beauty and charm, 
life would have 
aided her, in her present necessity of earning 
her living, was of great hindrance as well as 
of great danger to her. In the first 
caused so much jealousy on the 
talkative, bustling female who 
over the 


sheltered 


place, it 
part of 
had charge 
workroom at the dressmaking estab- 


the 
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lishment, that at the first opportunity she dis- 
pensed with Miss Nickelby’s services. In the 
second place it appealed to Mr. Ralph Nick- 
elby, or rather to his business sense. Here 
was an excellent asset which might be had 
almost for the asking. 

“Kate,” said Mr. Nickelby one evening, “I 
have a little party cf—of gentlemen with Whom 
lI am connected in business just now, at my 
house tommorrow; and your mother has prom- 
ised that you shall keep house for me. I’m 
not much used to parties, but this is one of 
business, and such fooleries are an important 
part of it sometimes. You don’t mind obliging 
me, do you?” 

“IT shall be glad, of course, Uncle,” replied 
Kate; “but I am afraid you will find me very 
awkward and embarrassed.” 

Ralph smiled to himself. Well he knew that 
to these men, tired of the bold, daring type of 
girl that they met everywhere, Kate’s shy de- 
mureness would particularly appeal. On the 
evening of the dinner Kate arrived in good 
time, was presented to the gentlemen, and 
made much over. 

“Damned pretty girl, Nickelby,” remarked 
one. “Quite an attraction—one that would war- 
rant an extra two and a half per cent on your 
loans.” 

Such was the trend of several remarks which 
reached Kate’s ears and set the blood tingling 
through her delicate face. The flippant con- 
tempt with which the men regarded her uncle 
and the easy insolence of their manner toward 
her annoyed Kate, and she escaped as soon as 
dinner was over. The true character of her 
uncle was beginning to dawn upon her. 

When Nicholas appeared the next day cir- 
cumstances so developed that his sister thought 
it best to remain silent on the subject of the 
past evening. Her uncle had heard from the 
Squeers, who denounced Nicholas as a thief, 
blackguard, ruffian, and what not. So Ralph, 
in his righteous indignation and with the 
thought of the effect of such a statement on 
Kate, announced to the two women that he 
would consider it his duty to turn Nicholas 
over to the authorities. “But,” he finished 
with a look at Kate, “I feel I must consider 
sparing the feelings of his—sister. And, of 
course, his mother,” he added, as an after 
thought. 

Kate well understood that this was an added 
inducement to her to keep silent about the 
affairs of the preceding night. 


A short time after this Nicholas arrived. 
There was a stormy scene in wich Ralph 
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accused, Nicholas denied, Mrs. Nickelby sobbed 
and fainted by turns, and Kate clung to Nich- 
olas and defended him straight through. It 
ended as might be expected. Nicholas having 
no money, no immediate prospects of getting 
any, could not offer his moter and sister a 
home. Palph, having money and a home, could 
anl did offer them to the two women, and, as 
iz usual in such a situation, made his own 
terms. He would see that the women were 
eared for if Nicholas went out of his house 
and shifted for himself. Which act Nicholas 
did with all speed, and he and Smike once more 
set out together to seek the:r fortunes. 

They planned to go to Portsmouth, where 
many vessels docked, and there to take passage 
on one. This would mean drudgery of the 
meanest sort, but it would also mean a cer- 
tainty of food and clothes and a small amount 
of ready money. At the inn that night they 
fell in with a strange company. They were 
traveling actors, and a more curious and 
strangely assorted lot Nicholas had never be- 
fore looked upon. They were rehearsing vari- 
ous tragedy scenes from their repertoire, at 
one end of the large dining room, when Nich- 
olas and Smike first saw them. Mr. Crum- 
miles, the manager of this strange company, 
had kindly consented to share his beefsteak, 
pudding and potatoes with the two boys, his 
pudding being the only eatables left in the inn. 
So it was that they saw the actors busily en- 
gaged in rehearsing their scenes. 

Before long Nicholas had told his plans and 
troubles to the sympathetic ear of Mr. Crum- 
miles. 

“There’s not a skipper or mate that would 
think you worth your salt when he could get 
a practiced hand, and they're as plentiful in 
Portsmouth as oysters,” commented the gen- 
tleman. There was a pause. The countenance 
of Nicholas fell and he gazed ruefully at the 
fire. 

“Does no other profession occur to you by 
which a young gentleman of your figure and - 
address could take up easily and see the world 
to advantage in?” asked the manager. 

“No,” said Nicholas, shaking his head. 

“Well, then, I'll tell you one,’ said Mr. 
Crummles, raising his voice, “the stage.” 

“The stage!” cried Nicholas, in a voice al- 
most as loud. 

“lll bring you out, and your friend, too. 
I want a novelty. You can be useful to us 
in a hundred ways. Think what capital bills 
a man of your education could write for the 
shop windows! Pieces, too. Why, you could 
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write us a piece to bring out the whole strength 
of the company. 


“What should I get for all this?” inquired 
Nicholas. “Could I live by it?” 

“Live by it!” said the manager. “Like a 
prince. With your own salary and your friend’s, 
and your writings, you’d make—ah! you'd 
make a pound (about five dollars) a week.” 

Nicholas thought a moment. Sheer destitu- 
tion was before him and poor Smike. Here 
was a chance of a little money. 


Without more deliberation he hastily de- 
clared it was a bargain, and gave Mr. Vincent 
Crummles his hand on it. 

While Nicholas was thus carving out a 
future for himself, his sister, Kate, was suf- 
fering from the lowness of her uncle more 
than ever. Whatever scruples Ralph may have 
had in thus selling his niece’s beauty and child- 
like trustfulness he quickly overcome them as 
soon as he could see any advantage to his 
pocketbook by so doing. After the memorable 
night of the dinner Kate had steadfastly re- 
fused to come to her uncle’s home on like 
occasions. Her beauty and charm, however, 
had so stirred the heart of Sir Mulberry, a dis- 
solute fellow, ever keenly enthusiastic over 
anything new—a new drink, a new dish, or a 
new heart to toy with and then cast aside. 
Under threat of withdrawing his most profit- 
able account from Ralph’s hands, he finally 
persuaded that high-principled gentleman io 
give him Kate’s address and any additional 
information that might be of service to him 
in his plan of amusing himself. Armed with 
this information Sir Mulberry made all nasic 
to become acquainted with the lady to whom, 
_he had learned, Kate was acting as compan- 
ion. And with this acquaintanceship giving 
him entrance to the house, he proceeded to 
lavish his attentions upon Kate. She loathed 
him as only a sweet, pure woman can loathe a 
man of his stamp. His attentions finally be- 
came so marked that her mistress could stand 
the pangs of jealousy no longer and so felt 
it her virtuous duty as a respectable member 
of society to speak to Kate of her forward be- 
havior toward the gentleman. 

Humiliated and sick at heart, Kate heard 
the lady through her speech. Told her in 
no uncertain terms how cruelly unjust she con- 
sidered her, and then fled from the house to 
the only friend she kKnew—Ralph Nickelby. 

Her pathetic beauty touched Ralph. But 
only skin deep, so to speak. He was too judi- 
cious a man to let pity—no matter how beau- 
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tiful the ob ect of it—to so effect his logic as 
to lose money thereby. 

“Mamma supposes these are honorable men, 
rich and distinguished, and how can I—how 
can I undeceive her—when she is so happy in 
these little allusions, which are the only hap- 
piness she has?’ asked Kate, passionately. 
“The lady with whom you piaced me is not 
the person to whom I could confide matters 
of so much delicacy, so at last I have come to 
you, the only friend I have at all—to entreat 
and implore you to assist me.” 

“How can I assist you, child?” asked Ralph. 

“You have influence with one of these men, 
I know,” rejoined Kate. “Would not a word 
from you induce them to desist from this un- 
manly course?” 

“No,” said Ralph, suddenly turning, “at least 
—that—I can’t say if it would.” 


Kate stared at him, in doubt as to whether 
she had heard aright. 

“We are connected in business,” said Ralph, 
looking coolly in his niece’s face, “in business, 
and I can’t afford to offend them.” 

“Then,” said Kate, “when I leave my pres- 
ent place I shall hide myself from those men 
and from you, and, striving to support my 
mother by hard service, I will live at least 
in peace, and trust in God to help me.” 

With these words she quitted the room, leav- 
ing Ralph Nickelby motionless as a_ statue. 

In the hall she plunged into no less a per- 
son than Newman Noggs. He wiped her eyes 
with a handkerchief that had the appearance 
of a very old duster, and, soothing her as best 
he could, guided her down the front steps. 
After she had gone he sat down at his desk 
and wrote to Nicholas. 

A few days later that young gentleman, ac- 
companied by Smike, arrived post haste. Stop- 
ping at a coffee house on his way to Nogg’s 
cozy home, he overheard a man say, in a half- 
drunken sneer, “Here's to little Kate Nick- 
elby.”’ 

“Deuced clever little piece,’ responded an- 
other. 

“Just hanging back so you'll seek after her 
shay, she is just like her Uncle Ralp.” 

Nicholas was on his feet in a bound, ready 
to defend his sister’s honor. Our good friend, 
Sir Mulberry, for such it was, however refused 
his name and smiled contemptuously at the 
boy. 

“Tll fight me equals, but no clerk, thank 
you.” he said. Some sharp words were passed 
between the two. <A few drunken jests on the 
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part of Sir Mulberry’s companions, but when 
he went to the carriage, Nicholas followed 
doggedly behind. There was a sharp tussle 
for the heavy whip, and when everything was 
over Sir Mulberry lay in the carriage with 
a long gash in his head. The carriage lay 
against the curb and the driver was no place 
to be found. Satisfied that he had taught the 
fellow a lesson Nickelby turned away. 

After her brother’s return to London affairs 
plospered well with Kate and her mother. 
Freed of the haunting fear of Sir Mulberry and 
his associates, and soothed by the natural home 
life which she was now leading, Kate looked 
more like her sweet, pretty self. The paleness 
vanished, the lines of fatigue about her eyes 
disappeared, and the smile returned to her 
face. In the small cottage, so kindly furnished 
by the Cheeryble Brothers, Nickelby’s new em- 
ployers, all was hope, and bustle, and light- 
heartedness. The boy was happy in his new 
work and imported into the home every frugal 
pleasure which his mind could invent. Smike 
made the garden a perfect wonder to look at, 
and all was peace and cheerfulness in the home. 
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The Cherryble Brothers were delighted with 
the earnestness and accuracy of Nickelby’s 
work, and so step by step they lifted him to 
success. Having succeeded in a monetary way, 
Nicholas had for the first time in his life time 
to yield himself to the tenderer passions. Love, 
like all things worth having, must be given 
a chance to grow, be coddled and encouraged. 
What was more natural than that Nicholas 
should find himself in love—in love with a 
fair lady whom he had seen only once before. 
His second meeting was fatal to the heart of 
Nicholas, who never rested content until she 
placed her hand in his and made her promise, 
On the same day Kate became Mrs. Frank 
Cheeryble. 

There was one grayhaired, quiet, harmless 
gentleman who, winter and summer, lived in 
a little cottage hard by Nicholas’ house, and 
when the latter was not there assumed the 
superintendance of affairs. His chief pleasure 
and delight was in the children, with whom 
he was a child himself and master of the 
revels. The little people could do nothing 
without dear Newman Noggs. 
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Mrs. Morin hurried around her small cot- 


tage preparing supper. She was a woman of 
fifty years or more, and the sureness of her 
methods showed experience and skill in house- 
wifely art. Yet, with all her look of capability, 
there was evident a certain nervousness, an 
over-anxiety that everything might not be just 
right. She adjusted and readjusted the hang- 
ing lamp over the supper table. She moved the 
butter dish to the middle, then to one side; 
shifted the various dishes from place to place 
and back again. At last she stood in the door- 
way and regarded the effect. Resting her 
work-worn hands on her hips, she sighed. 

“It seems as if Morin was getting more and 
more took by the drink every day. If he’d 
just get drunk once in awhile I could stand it. 
But it seems to work on his feelin’s till he 
gets mad at nothin’, and when he gets over 
bein’ mad he gets so blue he just sits an’ stares. 
I don’t know what I'd do if it wasn’t for Mar- 
cel—my boy, my darling boy. 

“Mercy!” she continued, nervously. 
things are right tonight. Wednesday the lamp 
was too high, an’ Saturday it was too low. 
One time the butter is too far from him, an’ 
then again it’s too near. I'm just losin’ heart 
trying to have everything so nothin’ will vex 
Morin. He’s such a good man, too. He has 
a heart as big as a barn, if he’d only stop 
drinkin’. Thank God, Marcel aint never 
touched a drop.” 


“IT hope 


When the factory whistle blew, Mrs. Morin 
stood in the door and waited, and when her 
husband and son came up the path she smiled 
a welcome to them. Her eyes expressed ten- 
derness and pity for the older man, but joy 
and pride in Marcel. 


For many months Marcel had been working 
on a new machine, modifying one part and 
then another, until it worked to perfection. 
The day of the final test the factory engineers 
and foremen, even the head of the company 
himself, crowded around the _ boy. They 
watched the operation of the machine, its per- 
fect adaptation to the work required. Then, as 
one man, they pressed forward to congratulate 
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Marcel. He accepted it all with the modesty 
that helped to make him popular among his 
fellows. Suddenly a thrill went through him. 
The crowd had parted to make a free passage, 
and through the opening made for her came 
Suzanne, the daughter of his employer. Rush- 
ing up to him impetuously, her face alight with 
admiration, she reached out her gloved hand 
and shook his soiled one enthusiastically. 


“T, too, want to congratulate you on your big 
success, Mr. Morin. We're all proud of you,” 
she said. Morin could feel a hot wave mount- 
ing his face. He tried to thank her, but could 
say nothing. He could work among huge, fly- 
ing wheels and great, pulsing pistons with 
perfect calm, but the light of Suzanne's eyes 
filled him with fear—fear of himself—fear of 
he knew not what. In a corner, behind a 
throbbing engine, Dan Cupid laughed to him- 
self—his arrow had hit the mark. 


The next meeting of Marcel and Susanne was 
in direct contrast to the noisy confusion of the 
factory. It was in a garden. Overhead the 
sky was a tender blue. <A few soft clouds 
nestled in it. The air was sweet—sweet with 
the odors of flowers—sweet with the memories 
of long-ago lovers who had whispered the 
strength and beauty of their love in the old 
garden. As in the factory, the girl was well- 
poised, easy and natural in her manner; the 
young man dumb and embarrased. Their eyes 
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met for an instant which held the promise of 
eternity. Marcel plucked a rose, and, without 
a word of his love, gave it to Suzanne. Before 
she could speak he had turned down a path 
and was gone. 

In the 
garden, under the evening stars and the wax- 
ing and waving moon; the old, old story of love 
was told in the same old way that is ever new 
with re-birth in the hearts of man and 
maid. 


After this there were many meetings. 


each 


“All's well that ends well,” but, sadly enough, 
all’s not always well that begins well. In the 
background of this happy love stood a dark 
figure, whose shadow drew closer day by day. 
It was the sombre figure of “the sins of the 
father As the love which the young people 
felt for each other grew more evident to out- 
Suzanne's father felt so great a fear 
that the demon alcohol that possessed the elder 


siders, 








Meor.n 


would, later, 
posed the match. 


claim Marcel, that he op- 
His efforts to separate the 
two proving unsuccessful, he decided that the 
separation of distance would gradually make 
both forget. 

As soon as he had decided this he sent for 
Marcel and offered him an important position 
in Chili. The boy looked at his employer with 
mingled emotions. Why had he been selected 
for so responsible an undertaking? He was 
but little over twenty-two and had been in the 
works less than three years, while there were 
many older and more experienced men in the 
factory. His heart was broken at the thought 
of leaving Suzanne, but his pride in his work 
was aroused and his vanity flattered. In spite 
of his depression he smiled. 


“ll undertake it, sir,’ 
I leave?” 


he said. “When do 


“Thursday,” answered his employer. 
is Tuesday. 


“Today 
Get together only the things you 
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will need at once, for the journey. Anything 
else can be shipped to you later. it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you be on the ground as 
soon as possible.” 

Marcel left the office in a daze. Scarcely two 
days in which to see Suzanne, and then he'd 
be gone for three, five, perhaps more years. 
In the meantime she might forget him, might 
even—no—she would not marry anyone else— 
but still there was the possibility. 

“Absence makes the heart 
consoled the spirit of hope. 
fellow,” counseled the cynical voice of distrust. 

“T’ll throw up the job,” thought Marcel. 
“But if I do, what is there for me? With no 
position open here I'll have to go somewhere 
else to find work in my line, so I'll have to 
leave Suzanne in any event. I’ve made good 
with the company, and if I make good down 
in Chili I'll be in a better position with the 
boss. Perhaps I can overcome his objections 
to our marriage »vy patience and hard work. 
He needn't worry on the drink score. I haven't 
touched a drop so far, and don’t intend to. 
I'll take this job and stick it out, but I feel 
like the old fellow with the toothache when 
his wife advised him to grin and bear it. He 
said: “I can bear it all right, Mary, but I’ll 
be darned if I can grin.’” 

Thursday morning came on wings. At least 
it seemed to do so to the lovers. To Su- 
zanne’s father Thursday morning seemed to 
have fallen asleep and forgotten to arrive. He 
used every means in his power to keep Marcel 
from seeing his daughter alone, so fearful 
was he that the two would exchange mutual 
vows. There was no external evidence that a 
formal engagement existed, but in the hearts 
of man and girl was a deep love and faith that 
would live through many years of separation. 

In the few hours which Marcel spent at 
home, before his departure for South America, 
his depression was so marked that the elder 
Morin was irritated almost beyond endurance. 
His nervous system was so undermined by 
excessive drinking that every action of his 
companions upset him. He quarreled with his 
fellow-workmen, and was ill-tempered toward 
his wife. The unusual spectacle of his son in 
a depressed mood, the reason for which he 
could not know, threw him into a rage. 

“What in the devil ails you, Marcel?” he 
asked, angrily. “If I only had half your 
chance I'd be so happy there’d be no holdin’ 
me. But here you sit like a bump on a log. 


yet up an’ talk. I can’t stand moping folks 
around me.” 


grow fonder,” 
“Yes, of the other 
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Marcel made no answer, but continued to 
stare dumbly before him. 

“Sit up, I tell you, an’ have some life in you. 
Are you Geaf and duntb?” The old man had 
lost control of himself and fairly shrieked at 
the boy, but Marcel gave no sign that he heard. 
Then the father raised his arm, clenched his 
fist and started to strike the son. 

“I'll wake you up!” he screamed. Marcel 
did not rise, nor move an inch from his place, 
but he lifted his eyes and looked at his father 
with such a gaze of pity and of scorn that the 
old man shrank before it. He fell to his knees 
and buried his face on the boy’s arm. Shaking 
and moaning, he cried like a child. 

“Oh, my boy, my boy,” he sobbed. “Can you 
forgive me? I don’t know what I’m doin’ till 
it’s all over. I'm so sorry to behave in this 
way when you're leavin’ us to make a big 
name for yourself, and to make us proud of 
you. Get me a little drink of whiskey, lad, 
to brace me up. I seem to need it more and 
more as 1 grow older. I suppose it’s old age 
that makes me so nervous and cranky. For- 
give me, boy. 

“Yes, I forgive you, dad; never mind,’ Mar- 
cel answered, wearily. It was an old story 
to him. As he looked back over his childhood 
there arose innumerable memories of just 
such scenes. His father’s sudden fits of an- 
ger, tears in his mother’s eyes, then pleas for 
forgiveness—over and over again. 

A few hours later, when Marcel had boarded 
the train to begin his jong journey, his father 
and mother turned sadly from the empty plat- 
form of the station and started home. 

“Well, father,” said Mrs. Morin, with an at- 
tempt at cheerfulness, “we'll have to be com- 
pany for each other now.” 

“Yes, so we will; so we will.” But the old 
man’s word carried no conviction, for his eyes 
were gazing into the open door of a saloon, and 
his feet were only too willingly following. 

“Come, let’s go home,” urged the discouraged 
woman. 

“T just want a little drink to brace me up, 
Mary,” said Morin. “I feel kind of unstrung, 
now the boy’s gone. You don’t realize how 
attached I was to him. Wait a minute. I'll 
be right out.” 

The swinging door closed after him. Mrs. 
Morin waited wearily, but her husband’s min- 
utes, like his drinks, were longer than he 
planned. She had waited nearly an hour when 
she heard a cry, the sound of a falling chair, 
and confused noises of talking and of hur- 
rying feet. At last a man ran out to her. 


“Say, you’d better go in. Your husband’s 
hurt. He got sore over a game of cards and 
had a fit or something. He’s lying on the 
floor and I’m going for the ambulance.” 

For many weeks Morin lay in bed between 
l.fe and death. Only his wife’s tireless nursing 
saved his life. But a few months after his 
recovery he was again a slave to drink. 

Three years of hard work and lonely living 
went by for Marcel. Then he came home. He 
was no longer a boy, but a man—strong, self- 
reliant, able to look another man squarely in 
the face, and to take his own. He did look his 
employer in the face and asked for the hand 
of his daughter. Suzanne’s father looked at 
Marcel long and hard. 

“You’re asking for the best I have, Morin,” 
he answered, “but I feel that you've proved 
your worth. You have kept straight and made 
good. I’ve had my eye on you down there in 








that lonesome hole, where I sent you to try 
you out. Most young men can keep straight at 
home, where they have friends and public opin- 
ion to face every day, but it takes a man with 
a stiff back bone to hold himself in hand when 
he’s clear away from civilization and lonesome 
as the devil. I want to shake hands with you, 
Morin. You’re true blue—the right stuff. God 
bless you, boy. Be good to my little girl.” 

The spirit of joy brooded over Marcel and 
Suzanne, in their preparations for the wedding. 
They were devoted to one another, and during 
the short engagement their happiness was 
complete. The thought of his sweetheart, so 
long waited and worked for, but who would 
soon be his wife, gave fresh vigor to Marcel. 
In the factory he displayed greater ability, and 
his work was rewarded with brilliant success. 
The long evenings were spent together by the 
two lovers, who made happy plans for the wed- 
ding, for the honeymoon, and for their new 
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home. Marcel brought magazines of house 


plans and furnishings, and Suzanne collected 
samples of draperies and illustrations of rugs 
and furniture. In those blissful hours they 
arranged and rearranged their home-to-be over 
and over many times. 

When the night of the wedding came the 
stars shone down upon them and the wind 
whistled sweet promises. But closer and 
closer drew the shadow of “the sins of the 
father” until it fell upon them at the altar. 
The elder Morin had fallen completely under 
the dominion of drink. On that night of all 
nights, at the marriage of his son, while the 
wedding march was pealing from the organ its 
poem of joy, he fell from a stroke of apoplexy 
among the horrified guests and was carried 
home unconscious. Suzanne’s father fully real- 
ized what had caused the catastrophe, and 
shuddered, but one look at the clean-cut, manly 
face of Marcel reassured him. He could see 
no taint in the youth of his daughter’s choice. 
It was with a feeling of confidence and pride 
that he went through the ceremony and gave 
Suzanne into Marcel’s Keeping. 

The married life of the young couple was 
ideal. They were at once good chums and 
ardent lovers. Perfectly adapted to each other, 
interested in the same things, they were both 
amicable and unselfish, and each was anxious 
to make any sacrifice for the happiness of the 
other. Their mutual devotion was the cause 
of jesting among their friends, to most of whom 
marriage had been an ordinary incident in 
life’s humdrum journey. His happiness at home 
gave an impetus to Marcel’s work, and his un- 
failing tact and courtesy, as well as his splen- 
did grasp of his business, won for him the 
loyal support of his workmen. It was said that 
Marcel could get more work out of a one-legged 
blind man than any other manager could get 
out of an able-bodied man. 

He came into the factory one day looking 
much the same as usual, except that his lips 
were set in a grim line and there was a stern 
look in his eye. He bowed to the men as he 
passed them, but did not speak pleasantly, as 
was his custom. Going on up to his own floor 
he looked about to see if the work was going 
on properly. In a far corner sat one of the 
oldest workmen. A valuable man, sober, re- 
liable and familiar with his work, he had lost 
some of his power of endurance. He often 
found it necessary, after a tussle with his 
machine, to sit down a few minutes to rest, to 
smoke, or read a bit. Marcel himself had 
urged him to do this in order to prolong his 


period of usefulness. But now he looked at 
the old fellow, so placidly resting, and an angry 
look came on his face. 


“You lazy loafer,’ he shouted across the 


room, “Get up and get busy. What do you 
think we are paying you for—to fill up space?” 

The old workman’s face went white, and he 
shook as he stood up and stared at Marcel in 
dumb amazement. 

“Sir,” he began, “I—” 

“Don’t you ‘sir’ me,” roared Marcel, now in 
a blind rage. “I’m running this place. If you 
don’t quit loafing we'll have to dispense with 
your valuable services.” 

The other men had stopped working and 
stood gazing at the angry manager. Marcel 
looked at them, glared at them, rather, for a 
moment. Then the flush left his face and he 
felt cold and sick. What had he done and why 
had he done it? He wanted to be alone, to try 
to regain his lost self-control, to think. With- 
out a word he turned into his private office and 
shut the door. After a time he sent for the 
old workman and apologized. The old man 
forgave him freely, but that brought small 
comfort. He could not forgive himself for the 
outbreak, could not explain it. 

There were days at a time when Marcel was 
his old, genial, natural self, but when a cer- 
tain nervous irritability possessed him he 
stormed at the men and found fault with Su- 
zanne. His repentance and shame, after an 
outbreak, were so evident and so sincere that 
he was always forgiven, even before he asked 
pardon. But to poor Marcel these attacks be- 
came more of a tragedy each time they oc- 
curred. The truth was dawning upon him that 
the sin of his father was being visited upon 
him. He fought hard for self-control. He 
leaned on the tender patience of Suzanne. 

Then came a new horror to haunt his days 
and nights. He became jealous of his young 
wife. He had visions of her in the arms of his 
best friend. He fought against the suspicion, 
against the jealous imaginings, and petted and 
caressed Suzanne with pathetic anxiety lest 
she should learn the terrible thoughts of her 
that troubled his heart. He constantly reas- 
sured himself that his wife still loved him, and, 
when he was with her, her devotion satisfied 
him. But when he was absent from her, jeal- 
ousy returned and made him miserable. As 
time passed his fits of depression and rage be- 
came more frequent and violent. The constant 
strain of trying to control himself was begin- 
ning to tell on his health. He looked thin and 
hollow-eyed. 
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One morning Marcel went to the factory in 
a cheerful frame of mind. The work went 
smoothly and the men were energetic and in- 
terested. Toward the middle of the day he felt 
tired and blue. He tried to shake the feeling 
off and worked feverishly. But he could find 
no rest or contentment. His mind was in a 
turmoil of doubt and suspicion—doubt of Su- 
zanne’s purity and faith! The horrible passion 
of jealousy took possession of him and he could 
not rid himself of it 

“Tf I could only see her for a little while 
I'd be all right,” he said to himself. “I know 
she loves me—but what if she is false? I must 
know.” 

Half-mad with these thoughts he hurried 
from the factory and went home. Entering the 
house quietly he started toward the drawing 
room, when he heard voices. Standing benind 
the draperies he listened. One veice was that 








otf his wife, the other of a man, and that man 
his best friend. A busy man, with little time 
for social life, Marcel and Suzaune were 
among the few that he visited at all. Finding 
himself with an idle hour between trains, he 
had dropped in informally for a chat with Sa- 
zanne. The two were conversing gaily on vari- 
ous impersonal topics, when Marcel’s white 
face and staring eyes appeared between the 
heavy portieres. 

The friend rushed to him and he'd out bis 
hand, but he dropped it limply at the dreadfu! 
look on Marcel’s face. Suzanne stood motion- 
less, rigid with fright, for Marcel was out of 
his senses. 

“Darling—Marcel—” she pleaded, piteously. 
“What—is wrong—are you ill?” 

No answer came. But almost meciaanically 
Marcel’s hand slipped into his coat pocket. The 
barrel of a revolver flashed before their eyes. 
Two shots rang in the silent room. A wild, 
helpless scream followed, and when the smoke 
cleared, poor Suzanne Jay ou ‘he floor, her eyes 


closed, blood streaming from her face. Mar- 
cel, the smcking weausu st‘!! held in his nerve- 
less hand, stood staring dumbly before him, 
dazed and stricken by what he had done. 

The courtroom was packed. In the pris- 
oner’s box sat Marcel, his face lined with the 
weeks of agony in which he had lain in prison 
awaiting trial for the attempted murder of his 
innocent young wife. Suzanne, fully recov- 
ered, was present at this terrible crisis in the 
life of her husband, whom she still loved, in 
spite of what he had done, and the horrid 
thoughts that had led him to do it. She was 
dressed in black, and against that somber back- 
ground her pale face looked in pathetic appeal 
toward judge and jury. She was there to plead 
for the life and liberty of Marcel. 


In a wheeled chair near her the elder Morin 
sat, a helpless paralytic. He looked on un- 
moved by the tragedy that was being enacted 
before him, for his mind was too far gone to 
realize the ruin of his son’s life. 

The trial began. The gentlemen of the jury 
sat regarding the proceedings as their vary- 
ing temperaments dictated. Two or three were 
interested in the fate of the young man who shit 
by his counsel in the prisoners’ box, solitary 
in spirit, crushed by remorse and shame. Some 
were stolidly indifferent. Curious spectators 
stared in morbid fascination. The prosecuting 
attorney stated the case, his voice ringing cold 
and hard as chilled steel through the silent 
room. It was a plain case of jealous rage 
without cause, assault upon an innocent and 
loving wife, with intent to kill. The prisoner 
pleaded guilty, and his best friend testified, 
although unwillingly, to the circumstances. On 
the uncontradicted evidence there was nothing 
to do but convict the prisoner of attempted 
murder. 

The crowd in the courtroom leaned forward 
with breathless interest and looked at Marcel 
as if he were a beast in a cage. On their faces 
were pity, disgust and condemnation. They 
regarded him as a brute, a jealous tyrant, who 
had had no feeling for the pale, slender wo- 
man who had given her love and her life into 
his keeping. As Marcel’s eye met that sea of 
unfriendly faces he shrank back. But as he did 
so he met the eyes of Suzanne. In spite of 
their sadness they shone with love and courage 
and sent a message of faith and hope across 
the sombre place. 

When the counsel for the defense arose the 
crowd looked on indifferently. What could he 
have to say? The members of the jury whis- 
pered to one another. ; 
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“Plain case.” 

“He's waiting his time.” 

Just like a woman to love 
a worthless fellow like that.” 


“Young puppy. 


The lawyer began, slowly, deliberately. Tn 
the crowd this was unexpected, and they 
listened. As he went on the jury sat forward. 
He was telling a story to them, the story of 
Marcel’s father, the slow but sure growth of 
his taste for liquor, the gradual progress of 
had broken down his will 
then his body, and, at last, his mind. 
scribed the fits of rage of 


it, how it power, 
He de- 
which the old man 
was a victim, and he pointed to the helpless, 
mindless wreck that sat in the wheeled chair 


before them. 

“There, gentlemen of the jury, you see the 
weak foundation, and there in the prisoner’s 
box you see the broken superstructure. It is 
build a strong 
His voice rang 


beyond the man to 


house on a rotton foundation.” 


power of 





client 
overcome the 


and 
fight to 


clear vibrant. “My made a long, 
handicap of his 
witnesses to prove that he 
liquor in his life. 
This alone meant a struggle, a struggle against 
an inherited Who of could have 
fought the shattered nerves and weakened will 


that cursed him before his birth? Is this boy 


hard 


heredity. I have 


never touched a drop of 


taste. you 
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responsible? He built as strongly as he could, 
but he built on quicksand and it has engulfed 
him, 


“His wife still loves him, because he is lov- 
able. His employer, who is also his father- 
in-law, forgives him, is ready to help him build 
up his weakened condition, and to overcome 
his heredity. Will you do less? Give the boy 
his chance. He is suffering now, more than 
anyone else in the case. He has been pun- 
ished enough.” 

As he sat down a long sigh went up from 
the crowd. Some of the jury had tears in 
their Marcel’s head was down on the 
edge of the box and he sobbed convulsively. 
He had nerved himself to scathing condemna- 
tion. Sympathy, understanding, broke him 
down. 


eyes. 


The jury filed out to consider the verdict. 
A buzz of talk arose from the spectators, but 
it was of a kindly nature. The point of view 
was changed. 

Morin crossed over and 
Marcel. He was shaking ner- 
vously and his face was a ghastly white. 


and Mrs. 
beside 


Suzanne 
stood 


“Have 
zanne. 


courage, dearest,” whispered Su- 
“It will be over in a few minutes now, 
and we'll all go home together. They won't 
convict.” 

“Convict! Convict!” he sobbed. “I was con- 
victed the day of my birth and given a life 
sentence. Father, father—if had only 
known!” 

He sank back weakly, the arms of his wife 
and mother supporting him. Waiting was the 
hardest ordeal. As the minutes ticked off, 
one by one, Marcel grew weaker. 
were closed. 

The verdict was for acquittal, but Marcel 
never knew. The strain had been too much. 
He died in Suzanne’s arms, the innocent vic- 
tim of his father’s vice. 

The sin of the father was visited on the son. 


you 


His eyes 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Mignon 
Philina 
Guglielmo 
Laerte 
Lothario 
Giarno 


Fredico 


Attendants and Citizens 


The courtyard of the old German inn was 
filled by 2 happy crowd. It was the gathering 
place of the townspeople—a democratic place 
where rich and poor drank and laughed to- 
gether. Cares were left behind, and over the 
white foam of the beer the hours were given 
to pleasure. Waiters hurried back and forth 
through the haze of smoke from many cigars 
and long-stemmed pipes. Through the open 
door of the inn came the sound of music and 
dancing. 

An old man came slowly into the courtyard, 
drew a small harp from under his arm and 
began to play and sing. It was a melancholy 
song, both in melody and words, ill-suited to 
this atmosphere of joy. The crowd stopped 
their talking and turned to listen. 


“Ever Jonely I wander from one door to an- 
other, 

Wheresoe’er fate may lead me, or where tem- 
pests speed me; 

Yet, she lives! 
the traces; 


Yet, she lives! I seek of her 


To far distant places I take my way.” 

“°Tis Lothario, the wandering minstrel,” said 
a citizen to his neighbors. ‘‘They say his mis- 
fortunes have upset his mind.” 

“From whence does he come?” 
companion. 

“No one knows. He has a castle on some 
distant hill from which his daughter was 
stolen some years since. And from that time 
he wanders in search of her. I doubt not she 
is dead.” 


asked his 





Marian Swayne 

. Blanche Cornwall 
Darwin Kari 
Gladden James 
Edgar Lewis 

Lee Begs 

Billy Quirk 


A group of the younger men now called to 
Lothario. 


“Come here, old comrade, and join us. Stop 
singing thy mournful song.” 
“Ah!” exclaimed several students. “Here 


come the gypsy dancers and fortune tellers.” 


Through the courtyard filed the gypsy tribe 
—children of nature, free as the air. The lithe 
bodies of the dancers swayed as they walked; 
their dark eves sparkled. The older women, 
the fortune tellers of the band, came slouching 
along at the end of the procession. Their 
shoulders were bent, their dark faces parched 
and wrinkled. But their shrewd eyes glanced 
swiftly around them vo judge which among 
the people would be probable customers. 


Giarno, the head of the tribe, came to a halt 
in the center of the courtyard. He bowed low 
to the crowd. 

“Kind friends, the gypsy, Mignon, will dance 
before you her famous dance with eggs.” 


“Bravo! Bravo!” shouted the crowd, and 


drew nearer. 


An old gypsy spread a carpet on the ground 
and placed some eggs upon it. 

Giarno approached a cart piled high with 
furniture and cooking utensils. Behind these, 
on a sheaf of straw, lay a young girl, sleeping. 
Her face, against the background of her dark 
hair, looked pale with fatigue. She lay as if 
exhausted. The gypsy shook her by the shoul- 
der. 

“You, Mignon, get up; to your work.” 

The girl slowly arose, walked into the center 
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“Oh, Philina, that was a kind act, but 
prompted more by your heart than by your 
judgment. When you yourself are in such 
straightened circumstances, no engagement in 
sight, why are you so rash?” 

“Fie, good Laerte, you these many years an 
actor and yet you speak of judgment, of no 
engagement. If we had judgment we would 
long since have stopped acting for some more 
certain trade. As for no engagement, why, 
every man we see has possibilities of offering 
us one. Perhaps that young cavalier, that 
seeker of adventure who so gallantly defended 
the gypsy girl, may take pity on us and line 
us for a performance. Besides, you forget we 
have one engagement; we go to Baron’s to- 
night. Go you to the courtyard; talk with our 
bashful young knight errant. Ill come down 
in a while and try my charms on him. 
Methinks he has money.” 

Laerte and the young man, Guglielmo by 
name, were soon lightly talking over a bottle 

The girl's face flushed. A look of pride, of wine. Philina came down a short time 
almost of hateur, came into her expression. after, and her wit and beauty, her sparkling 
Then anger followed. She stamped the ground eyes and vivacious manner, soon completely 





Little Mignon Before She Is Kidnapped 


of the ring formed by the crowd, and then 
stood motionless. 


“Come, arouse thee; dance now, Mignon.” 


with her small foot. captured Guglielmo—so completely that he 
“No, Ill dance no more. At last, at last, promised to meet her at the festival at the 

I’m weary of obeying,’ she flung out at the 3aron’s house where she is to act. 

astonished Giarno. When she had gone Guglielmo wandered, 
He turned impatiently, and took a stout stick meditatively, about the now deserted court- 

from one of the gypsies. yard. One moment he was alone, the next 
“Dance, now, Mignon, or with this stick I’ll moment the young gypsy, Mignon, stood beside 

bring you around to reason.” him. So silent had been her approach that the 
The aged minstrel had been watching, and young man was startled. 

at this threat stepped forward. He encircled “Ah, ‘tis thou,’ he exclaimed. “What want 

Mignon with his arms and defied the angry you now?” 

man. With a curse the gypsy flung him aside “My master sleeps; give me your hand. A 


and again threatened the girl in good earnest. thousand times my thanks and prayers for 
But before his hand could fall a young man 
had rushed across the courtyard and caught 
his arm. The next instant Giarno was staring 
into the barrel of a pistol. 

“Stop this,’ said the young man, distinctly, 
or your last hour has come. Another move 
and I'll kill you.” 

Giarno’s arms dropped limply to his sides. 
He cringed, and then began mumbling in a 
piteous tone. 

“T’m ruined, ruined. Who of you all will 
pay for the loss I have suffered?” 

From the balcony overhead came a wo- 
man’s voice. 

“Here, take this and be silent,” she said, and 
flung a purse down to the gypsy, who caught 
it deftly and walked away, muttering to him- 
self. 


. ny a : Ten Years Later Her Liberty Purchased from 
The woman's companion turned to her. Crest Gyesies ty Guelicimne 


“ 
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what you have 
girl’s soit voice. 


done for me,’ answered the 

“What is your name, dear child, and what 
your country? Your parents, too, are they of 
yonder tribe?” asked Guglielmo. 

“My name is Mignon. I know no other. My 
mother, alas, is dead. Someone has told me 
long ago. My father—I know naught of him. 
As for my country, it is far away; of that I’m 
sure. All I remember of my early childhood is 
that I wandered away from a great house one 
summer evening and stole down by the border 
of a lake. Some strange, dark-faced men sud- 
denly stood around me. I tried to cry, but 
they carried me far away. Ah, such a land as 
I remember! Bright blue were the skies, the 
sun was ever shining, the breezes were soft 
and warm, and on the lawn of the great house 
the boughs of the trees made cooling shade.” 

“Was this fair land named Italy?” asked 
Guglielmo. 

“T know noi,” said Mignon. 
remember.” 

The young man felt such pity for the girl 
that when Giarno, chief of the tribe, came 
searching for her, he offered to buy her free- 
dom, a plan which the gypsy readily accepted. 

Toward the afternoon the actors started for 
the Baron’s castle, and Guglielmo stood watcli- 
ing Philina’s carriage until it went out of sight 
over the crest of the hill. 

“By all the gods, she is a charming woman,” 
he exclaimed to himself. “I must make haste 
and follow after.” 

Meanwhile, the friendless Mignon had been 
collecting her simple belongings in order to 
accompany Guglielmo. Her devoted and thank- 
ful heart made her feel that only by a life of 
service could she ever repay the debt she 
owed this man. Guglielmo, however, was of a 
different mind. 

“No, Mignon, I cannot take you in my wan- 
derings,” he said. “You are now free to go 
as you like. You owe me nothing.” 

“Ah,” dress me in the costume of a page, 


“That is all I 


pleaded Mignon; “let me serve you. I have 
no other friend in all the world.” 
“Since ‘tis your wish, stay with me. The 


friend who gave you freedom will not part 
from you,” said Guglielmo, tenderly. 

So it was that at nightfall Mignon and Gug- 
lielmo entered the Baron’s castle togetha~. 
They ascended to a luxuriously furnished 
boudoir, where Philina was putting the finish- 
ing touches to her beautiful 
“Queen of the Fairies.” 

Guglielmo more 


costuming as 


was entranced than ever, 





Guglielmo Is Attentive to Philina and Mignon Is 
Jealous 


and, after seating Mignon in front of the fire, 
completely forgot her existence and made love 
to Philina most violently. Poor Mignon listened 
to it all, and the more she heard, the deeper 
grew her despondency. In a moment her 
harmless, childish devotion to Guglielmo had 
changed to a passion of love—an uncontrollable 
passion from which rose a jealousy so keen 
that she quivered beneath its thrusts. 

When the two had left the room she wan- 
dered about in a distraught frame of mind. 
Suddenly she stopped in front of the dressing 


table. Here lay jars of rouge and powder, 
darkeners for the eyelashes. Here was the 


secret of 
she, 


Philina’s charm. Why should not 
Mignon, try the same arts? It was a 
daring thought, but great passions heed dar- 
ing thoughts. 


When Mignon had used the various cos- 
metics, she turned to the wardrobe and drew 
forth one of the actress’ gayest dresses. 

“Ah, were I as_ beautifully 
painted as Philina would he not 
well?” she asked herself. 

But, as often happens, the reality was quite 
different from the imagining. Guglielmo en- 
tered the room in search of Mignon. He had 
promised Philina that he would send the girl 
away. When he caught sight of her he frowned 
and said, sternly: 

“You, Mignon, you in such array! What 
mad caprice is this? Remove the dress quickly 
before Philina returns. I fear we must part.” 

“Ah, pardon; I am at fault. But do not part 
me from vou,” pleaded Mignon, her eyes filled 
with tears. “ ’Tis Philina that thus counsels 
you to drive me off.” 

“No, no,” said Guglielmo, impatiently. “But 


dressed and 
love me as 
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your kind of pages should never serve men. It 
is not proper. What would people say?” 

With a heartbroken sob Mignon turned and 
left him. She changed Philina’s gown for her 
old gypsy dancing costume, and then wandered 
out the castle and down to the border of a 
lake. She looking at the water 
though fascinated; looked toward the brilliant], 
lighted Philina was making so 
much triumph and success, and then her eyes 
wandered back to the dark water again. 

“Ah, 


of 
stood 


as 


rooms where 


those waves, so clear and tranquil, 
beckon me on,” she murmured. “I hear voices, 
soft siren calling from the water. | 
hear you now, daughters of the lake; you call 


me to your arms.” 


voices, 


She was about to throw herself into the lake 


when the softly dripping music of a harp came 


from behind the trees. 





Guglielmo and Freaico Fight for Philina but Are 
Interrupted by Jealous Mignon 


“From whence comes 


would live,” 


that sound? 
cried Mignon. 
She turned and saw the aged minstrel, Lo- 


Ah, I 
would 


live, I 
thario, approaching. 

that Sperata, 
called, softly. 


“Is you, little Sperata?”’ he 
“No, it is Mignon,” answered the girl. 
“Again my heart me, and I 

always searching for my little one,” said 

old minstrel. 

The overwrought Mignon fled to the old man’s 
arms and there poured out her sorrows. He 
soothed tenderly. Suddenly she _ stood 


rigid. A sound of cheering, of hand-clapping 


deceived am 


the 


her 


came from the castle. 
“Do you hear that?” said Mignon, tensely. 
“'Tis her, ’tis her; they’re applauding. Ah, 


why does not God’s hand send forth his fiercest 
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Mignon’s Rescue from the Spite-F'ire She Herself 
Caused 


iightning and burn that vile palace to ashes?” 


She old 


herself from the 
rushed wildly among the trees. 


flung man and 
Lothario stared dazedly before him. 
“What fire! ‘Twas 

he disappeared 


‘Twas 
and 


said she? fire!” 


cried, exultantly, in the 


shadows. 
The door of the 
open and the actors 


conservatory thrown 
and guests walked out on 
the lawn. stood in the background, 
but not enough away to prevent the eyes 


of Philina from seeing her. 


was 


Mignon 
far 


“Come here, come here, young maiden,” 
called. 

“What is your wish?” asked Mignon. 

“Tl’d prove your zeal in service. Go back 
into the castle, and on the stage you’)] find a 


she 


a 
ae 
¢ 





The 


Re-Union of Father and Daughter after 
the Fire 
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bouquet which your master sent me. 
to me.” 


Bring it 


Mignon met the ey2s of (sugiielm>. They 
seemed to assent. She turned and entered the 
building just as Laerte went rushing »ut of a 
rear door. 


“Friends,” he cried, “the castle is burning; 
the stage is all aflame. In a moment the whole 
building will be ablaze.” ‘ 


Guglielmo gave a loud cry. “Ah, that un- 
happy child, Mignon, Mignon!’ Pushing the 
restraining hands aside he rushed into the 
castle. . The crowd stood breathless. He finally 
staggered out of the burning building, the 


limp form of Mignon in his aris. 
ok * a 


When Mignon awoke she looked strangely 
about her. Memories seemed to haunt her. 
The room where she lay seemed as if she had 
always been there. From the window she 
could see a sparkling lake. Overhead the sky 
was blue, the sun was shining, and on the lawn 
great trees made a cooling shade. 

Guglielmo and the minstrel, Lothario, en- 
tered. The old man’s tattered clothes were 
replaced by rich and costly raiment. In his 
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hand he carried a curious jewel casket. Mig- 
non looked at him in troubled surprise. 


“This place is my own. Here I was master 
in years long gone by,” he explained. “Un- 
close this casket, child; ‘twill pass an hour 
for you.” 


“Ah, ’tis a child’s scarf in gold embroidered,” 
murmured Mignon. “To whom did it belong?” 

“To Sperata, my little girl.” 

“Sperata. Sperata. That name to my ear 
is familiar. I seem to remember it in my child- 
hood,” said Mignon. 

Gradually as Mignon fingered the little relics 
and looked into the sorrowful depths of Lo- 
thario’s eyes, more memories came to her until 
with one long look she flung herself into his 
arms with a cry of— 

“Father! Father! I know you at last.” 

“Sperata, little Sperata,’ caressed the old 
man. 

Guglielmo came to her side. “Mignon, Mig- 
non, I love thee, I love thee,” he said, passion- 
ately. 

At last Mignon had found her own—her 
father, her country, her lover. The dark days 
were over. The sky would ever be blue and 
the sun ever shining. 


; 





MADAME ALICE BLACHE 


(President of the Solax Company) 
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President of the Solax Company 
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Little Magda Foy, the “Solax Kid,’ once came flying into Madame 
Blache’s office, and in a lisping, tearful voice, exclaimed: 


“Oh, Madame, can’t you make them stop teasing me? I don’t want 
to be called Billy, and that’s what they all call me. Please tell them not 
to call me Billy.” Madame looked up from a scenario she was preparing, 
turned in her chair to face little Magda, and with a smile, kindly asked, 
“Who is teasing you?” 

“They aw-aw-all are. There’s Mr. Quirk, and Mr. Karr, and Mr. Beggs, 
and the rest. I won’t have it!” And like a big, willful girl, Magda stamped 
her foot in protest. Madame straightened out a bow which had gone awry 
in Magda’s hair, soothingly patted her curls, and told “the kid” to tell her 
annoyers that they were to submit themselves to having their ears boxed. 
Magda gleefully danced out of the office, after hugging her rescuer. With 
an amused twinkle, Madame turned back to resume the work of preparing 
her manuscript for production. 

Before very long Madame was again interrupted. This time some one 
sent in his card. He asked for a place as a director. She spoke to him 
about pictures and their production, about the public’s taste and the exhib- 
itors’ demands. The visitor was of the opinion that the public would take 
to anything foisted on them in the shape of a moving picture. He was 
wrong. She spoke to him just long enough, without being abrupt. She 
had him “sized up” and then arose, and thus terminated the interview, decid- 
ing in her own mind that the applicant ‘would not do.” 

Before Madame had an opportunity to resume her work, the telephone 
bell rang and a voice told her her presence was immediately needed at the 
factory. Before she had time to step out of her office, one of the directors 
put his head into the doorway and asked if “Madame would please come to 
the studio so that he might have her opinion on a scene then being taken.” 
As it was impossible for her to do two things at once, she nodded, and first 
systematically solved the problem at the factory and then gave a puzzled 
director the benefit of her advice and long experience. 
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These are all incidental to her day’s work. It is the atmosphere in 
which she works all day long. Once Madame, in a moment of exhaustion, 
said—still with a smile—‘If it was possible to divide myself in ten it 
would still not be enough. It is Madame here and Madame there. Madame 
is wanted everywhere.” From 9 in the morning until 6 or 7 in the evening 
Madame Blache is “on the job.” 


She quietly moves about the plant, unostentatiously and unobtrusively 
energetic. She carries with her an air of refinement and culture, and her 
dark, modest clothes bespeak and emphasize her dignity. This dignity, 
however, never borders on frigidity. She smiles encouragingly upon every 
one she meets. Her commands are executed to the letter with dispatch and 
efficiency, not because she is feared, but because she is liked. Although 
Madame has decided ideas, and at times will obstinately insist that they 
be carried out, she is always only too willing to listen to suggestions. 
She is not a woman who is amenable to flattery. Unlike other women in 
business, she is really the first sometimes to see her own errors and will 
often, without resentment, admit the justice of criticism. 


Madame Blache is a striking example of the modern woman in business 
who is doing a man’s work. She is doing successfully what men are trying 
to do. She is succeeding in a line of work in which hundreds of men have 
failed. Ask Madame that question which interviewers just ‘‘do to death’’— 
“To what do you attribute your success, Madame?” and she will look (as 
she always does look) straight at you out of slate-colored eyes and reply only 
with a characteristic shrug of the shoulders and a little twinkle of the eye, 
which means that she hasn’t analyzed her success. 


Madame Blache, being thoroughly artistic, having been born and bred 
in an artistic environment, always demands the very highest artistic values 
from her directors and actors. Sometimes, what she in Paris would have 
considered classic art, the Board of Censors here insist is objectionable. 
Madame cannot reconcile Parisian training with American prudishness. 


While on this subject one day she vehemently expressed herself in this 
fashion: 


In France all artists aspire to get ‘realism.’ The more realistic, the 
more like the realities of life are our creations, the more pleased the public 
and the more emphatic is our artistic triumph. Here, contrary to all estab- 
lished precedents of art, we find conditions such that the showing of a 
revolver or the jimmying of a desk, or the cracking of a safe is objectionable. 
Such a point of view is primitive. I believe, as others, that the flagrant 
exhibition of crime and the glorification of vice are a menace to society; 
but the exhibition of crime to bring home a moral lesson with a dramatic 
climax, and the achievement of a period in the true development of a char- 
acter, should be permissible. Pantomine is the most difficut form of ex- 
pression, and to limit it to mere namby-pamby milk-and-water themes 
manacles its chances of development in this country. 


During the day’s work Madame Blache comes in direct personal con- 
tact with all the intricacies of her establishment. She is in close touch with 


her affairs, and, indeed, she is the center from which radiates all Solax 
activities. 
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In this issue we run a cut of the “Defender of the Name.” We run this 
cut because it contains a likeness of that favorite of the motion picture pub- 
lic, Miss Marion Leonard, who has been absent from the motion picture 
screen for a long time, and her many admirers will be glad to learn that 
she will appear regularly now in the Rex Company's productions. It is 
very likely that our next issue will contain a fine picture of Miss Leonard 
in our Gallery of Picture Stars. Miss Leonard’s picture also appears in 
the cut in the short story, “Readin’, ’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic.”’ 


Mr. William Shay, one of the leading people with the [inp Stock Com- 
pany, has had years of valuable theatrical experience before joining the 
Imp forces. He brings to his work infinite care and attention, he is thorough 
in everything he does, and is extremely popular with his associates and 
the public. Mr. Shay is a polished, imperturbable, good-looking, well- 
dressed gentleman, and in all probability the Photoplay Magazine will run 
his picture in its gallery of Photoplay Stars in the near future. 


Mrs. George L. Chapman, of the Visiting Nurses’ Association of Toledo, 
Ohio, visited Chicago recently with a view of utilizing moving pictures in the 
work of the association, both to interest the wealthy in the needs of the 
poor, and to give easily comprehended instruction on hygiene and proper 
living to the people of the tenements. 

Two examples of moving picture enterprise were recently displayed by 
the Imp Films Company. One was the “taking” of the welcome to Cardinal 


Farley on his return to New York from Rome, after having been made a 
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Prince of the Roman Catholic church. The entire progress of the Cardinal’s 
entourage from the bay of the city to St. Patrick’s cathedral was secured 
by Imp operators and developed in record time. , 

Another achievement of this company is the adaptation of the recent 
“millionaire for a day” incident in New York for moving picture comedy 
purposes. The man who went from Wilkesbarre to New York recently and 
lived the life of a financial magnate ior twenty-four hours not only gave 
the newspapers plenty to talk about, but inspired an Imp author to trans- 
pose the real events into a photoplay stcry. 


i 
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Independent Quality 


(Extract from Implet) 


I want the reader, whoever he is and whatever he is, in the moving 
picture business, not only in this country but every other country in the 
world, to disabuse his mind of a fallacy which has been planted there, and 
very sedulously and energetically planted there this last three years. This 
fallacy originated at the home of fallacy, No. 80 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, and the fallacy was that nobody outside of a certain group of moving 
picture manufacturers, controlled from No. 80 Fifth avenue, could make 
moving pictures. 


Events have shown that this WAS a fallacy and IS a fallacy. A 
thousand days ago there were no manufacturers of moving pictures outside 
the charmed circle of No. 80 Fifth avenue. Now there are sixteen. So good- 
bye to fallacy number one. 


Then the same agency industriously circulated the fallacy that if any- 
body outside of No. 80 Fifth avenue TRIED to make moving pictures, they 
could not make them good enough. This fallacy has also been disproved and 
neutralized by the sixteen independent manufacturers in whose behalf this 
article is written. After a thousand days or more, and at this very moment, 
the second of these two fallacies, viz: that the independent manufacturers 
are not making and cannot make good moving pictures, is being industriously 
circulated throughout the United States by the agents of No. 80 Fifth avenue. 


I want every picture exhibitor in the United States, either licensed or 
independent; I want every exhibitor in other parts of the world, where there 
is no such thing as licensed or independent, where there is freedom, I want 
him to act the part of a man and nail down this falsehood, viz: that the 
quality of the independent moving picture is necessarily, naturally, inher- 
ently or generally inferior to the quality of the so-called licensed moving 
picture. 


It is not. Just as good pictures are made on the independent side as 
on the licensed. There are just as good stories chosen for a picture, just 
as good acting, jus as good photography. In a thousand days the inde- 
pendents have accomplished as much as some of the so-called licensed side 
have done in five times, nay ten times, as long. 

Let the exhibitor get it out of his head that between the best of the 
independent and the best of the “licensed” pictures there is necessarily any 
qualitative difference. There is not. Anybody who is not prejudiced, any- 
body who is not misled, by the specious fallacies that are dinned into his 
head by the agents at No. 80 Fifth avenue, and also, let it be stated, by 200 
Fifth avenue, can see this for himself. 

But it is necessary to emphasize this fact in print. There is no other 
publication in the United States of America in which this can be so authori- 
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tatively done as in The Implet, and it is done here because The Implet has 
command of authoritative opinion—opinion derived trom long study andl 
knowledge, which are the only things that give authority. 

Once for all, then, let us hear the last of the fallacy that any specially 
subtle quality attaches to the so-called “licensed” picture. It does not. 
Not to mention the Imp Films Company, there are other independent manu- 
facturers who are turning out motion pictures quite the equal of the best 
pictures made on the other side. 

Mr. Exhibitor, | want you to absorb this truth—it is not merely a fact, 
it is not merely a sentiment or belief; it is the TRUTH. And when once 
you grasp the truth and hold fast to the truth, you will be going a long step 
toward securing the right to conduct your business in your own way without 
dictation from No. Sv Fifth avenue or No. 200 Fifth avenue. By this means 
you will be asserting that which is your inalienable right, your INDE- 
PENDENCE. EDITOR. 


che che cece ce ee ee ee oe oe oe oe de de de che che che cece ce ce ch oh cho 
iH aati 


| A Picture Story 
| 


(By Lux) 





Of course, the more money you spend on a picture the better it should 
be all the way through in respect of story, settings, acting, photography, 
and other things. But when all is said and done, one is led to ask oneself 
whether the popularity and success of a moving picture is always propor- 
tionate to the amount of money that has been spent in the making of it. 
This opens up another question, whether it is obligatory to spena tots of 
money for the making of good motion pictures which attract and satisfy 
the public. 

From a personal view, | must say I have never been attracted by a 
picture simply because a huge sum of money had been spent upon it. Spec- 
tacle in a picture is pretty to contemplate and may be desirable to have, 
but, in my opinion, the most valuable attribute a moving picture can have 
or display is human action and human motive. I want something which 
interests, holds and absorbs me. 

Looking back upon a long experience of picture viewing, it is aston- 
ishing with what apparently simple material the picture maker may achieve 
this end and secure the favor of the public throughout the world. Some of 
the most successful plays on the stage have been those with comparatively 
few characters, comparatively simple settings. Great modern dramatists 
like Pinero, Shaw, Bernstein, Fitch and Parker secure their best efforts by 
comparatively simple agencies, or, rather, what look like simple agencies— 
the power of the acting and the story. 
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So it often is with moving pictures. I have mixed with and studied 
audiences here and in the East, from Chicago to New York, in moving pic- 
ture houses, and I have observed that their applause and interest has been 
chiefly attracted by pictures which rely not upon crowds of supernumeraries 
and gorgeous appointments for their success, but upon comparatively few 
characters and simple, natural surroundings. 


I believe this will always be the case. The picture is very like the 
short story of the world of fiction. It is concise, direct and concentrated. 
Like the short story, it condenses much matter into a little space, and, 
therefore, is popular with the busy public. Again, you might compare the 
picture with good one-act plays. The good one-act play gives you in twenty 
minutes all that you need in the way of dramatic entertainment. It con- 


denses three hours’ work into a ninth of the time. This is why the people 
like it. 


Just as your short story, as a rule, necessitates comparatively few char- 
acters, so does your one-act play, and so in many cases does your moving 
picture. Here we have a reason for the popularity of all three and a reason 
why in a special sense it is not essential that for a picture to get over with 
the public it must involve.an outlay of large sums of money. There are 
exceptions to this rule, but in the generality of cases it may be accepted 
as certain that the public do not expect manufacturers to spend large sums 
of money in order to win success. Equally so the fact that large sums of 
money are spent occasionally is no guarantee of success. 
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One hundred years ago, on the 7th of February, 1812, the year of the 
war between England and America, there was born a baby named Charles 
Dickens. 

The birth of that child was more important and his influence on human 
beings was infinitely greater than the war of 1812, or many wars. 

It is needless to speak of Dickens to those that read the English lan- 
guage. He is a friend and has been one of the strongest influences in 
millions of lives. 

Brandeis says that more books have been written about Hamlet, the 
imaginary Dane, than about all the real men that ever lived in Denmark. 

There is life in Dickens’ characters that never lived, and there have 
been more laughter and more tears and more thought about them, perhaps, 
than about any hundred or thousand real men that ever lived in English 
history. 

Pickwick and his friends and the immortal Samuel are real. 

Tiny Tim, the spirit of happiness, patience and love, is real. 

The little dressmaker, the raven that pulled corks in Barnaby Rudge, 
the Marchioness, Dick Swiveller, the frightened little boy in David Copper- 
field, Oliver Twist, Fagin, the Cheeryble brothers, Marley, who was dead 
as a door nail, and Scrooge—and all the line of heroes and heroines—how 
wonderful and how real they are! How fruitful was the brain of Charles 
Dickens in which they were born! How justly the world honors his 
memory! 

Dickens as a preacher of goodness, kindness and justice—there was 
not a stain upon any line of his writings. Not a word that could fail to 
make better the child that might read, not a suggestion of unworthy thought 
could be found in the many thousand pages that he gave to the world. 

Earnestness, dignity, beauty, hatred of cruelty and meanness AND 
ABSOLUTE PURITY OF THOUGHT were the characteristics of all the work 
that Dickens did. His work and his success rebuke the inferior minds that 
in our day seek to attract attention by unworthy methods. 

Everything that is good in human nature Dickens saw and emphasized 
and presented in all of its beauty. He believed in human nature and in 
the power of man’s goodness to fight and overcome wrong. And history 
justifies his belief, 

He attacked the prison for debtors, and it-is gone with many other ills 
that disgraced the day in which he lived. 

He has made hypocrisy hideous in the person of Uriah Heep and brutal- 
ity repulsive in Bill Sikes. The name of Pecksniff and Micawber are real, 
rich words added to the English language, Dickens’ words that have for 
millions of human beings an absolute and distinct meaning. 

Dickens is a friend and an inspiration, a rebuke to what is evil, and 
a brilliant painter of the good in human beings. If there is anything of 
his that you have not read, read it. And see to it that your children read 
him and know him AND HONOR HIS MEMORY. 




















The Passing of 
O'Sullivan’s Saloon 


A Story from Life 
(By Willard Howe) 
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Everybody wondered why Tom Murphy established a moving picture 
theater—The Culprit—on Water street, when the only other bright light was 
that of Tim O’Sullivan’s saloon; but Tom knew why, and he kept his secret 
to himself. He took interest in watching the men pass his theater and 
go into O’Sullivan’s, a few doors below. He even counted and compared 
the patrons of the saloon and those of his house. Of course, his attendance 
was far below that of O’Sullivan’s, and there was more levity at the latter 
place. By slow degrees his trade increased and over-balanced the saloon 
in the evenings, but then Tim had him “beat” by the trade of the entire 
day, as The Culprit didn’t open until 5 o’clock. So the “grog” was in the 
lead of “entertainment.” 

At first the attendance of the moving picture show was only men, and 
of a rather rough element at that, many being patrons of the saloon, who 
took their “drink” before or after the show. Gradually a few women came 
during the early evening—sometimes singly and sometimes with a man 
who was a regular patron. Occassionally a husband and wife halted before 
The Culprit, the woman declaring she wanted to see the pictures, while the 
man proceeded on to O’Sullivan’s. All this and more Tom Murphy observed 
and kept it to himself. 

There was one man, however, that greatly interested the manager as 
he passed and repassed the theater in bis daily course to O’Sullivan’s. This 
was George Marshall, who had once been a successful lumber merchant, but 
who was letting drink carry him to the dogs. Perhaps, if the case had 
not struck so near home, Murphy would not have been so interested. George 
Marshall had a wife and two daughters who had faded from society as their 
father had faded from the successful business world. Now he was one of the 
lowest clerks in what had been his own establishment. 

It happened one evening that Marshall had gotten “too much” before 
he reached O’Sullivan’s, and by mistake he tumbled into The Culprit. He 
thrust a dime into the door-keeper’s hand, and before he could be refused 
admission, in the rush of others entering, he was inside the theater. Man- 
ager Murphy entered quickly to prevent any disturbance, but he found the 
man seated quietly in the last row. He saw very little of the pictures, for 
the warmth of the place put him in a soothing stupor. When Marshall left 
the theater he accosted the manager with “Fine show; fine show.” And 
Murphy added, “Come again.” 

The next evening as the former lumber dealer passed The Culprit the 
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manager stopped him by saying, “We owe you another performance, stranger. 
You paid 10 cents last night and our show only costs 5 cents. Come in.” 

“Darn you!” began the man. “That was the last dime I had fora 
drink, and you hooked me in here.” 

“You came of your own accord,” corrected Manager Murphy. 

“Then I was a fool. Who wants to spend money on those fool pictures? 
They're a pest to the city.” 

“Got a fine show tonight. You ought to see it, and it won’t cost you 
anything this time,” urged the manager. 

“No!” he emphasized. “Give me my nickel and let me go on.” 

“We only rebate in performances.” 

“Then keep your money!” The man went off muttering, and Murphy 
watched him enter O’Sullivan’s. 

A week later Marshall looked rather dejected as he passed The Culprit. 
The fact was he hadn’t the money for his drink at O’Sullivan’s, but he was 
going there just the same. Some of the boys would “set ’em up,” as he 
had often done to them. The saloon was closed and dark, with crape on 
the door. He muttered several oaths and proceeded back. The glare of 
lights at the moving picture theater attracted his attention and reminded 
him of the performance due him there. “I'll see that show tonight you owe 
me,” he addressed the manager, sulkily. ‘“Can’t go home so early, and 
O’Sullivan’s is closed. D him!” 

“You'll see some good pictures,’ added Murphy, as he passed him 
through the gate. 

When Marshall came again upon the street he declared the show wasn’t 
good, and when the manager questioned him he got this for a reply: “Those 
darn pictures have made me think. I don’t want to think. Drink makes me 
forget. Why, I’m a fool or a beast or a devil according to one of those 
pictures tonight.” 

“You don’t have to be,” put in Murphy. 

“IT know that, but I won’t have pictures telling me so. Darn your show!” 

“Come in tomorrow. We'll have something funny,” added the manager 
as Marshall walked on. 

“Not on your life!”” he called back, angrily. 

All that night George Marshall could not sleep on account of the photo- 
play he had seen of the neglected home of the drunkard. Try as he would, 
the scenes kept passing before him, The next day it was the same, as he 
watched his wife and daughters going silently about their various tasks. 
A drink at O’Sullivan’s at night would settle him, he knew. 

That evening as he went to the saloon he stopped unconsciously before 
The Culprit to read the names of the plays. Again O’Sullivan’s was closed, 
and with more oaths Marshall started back. He was awakened to the fact 
that he was grinning at one of the posters at The Culprit by the manager’s 
voice, “Go in and see it. The treat’s on me,” and before the man realized 
what had happened he was gazing at the screen watching the fun some 
cowboys were having with a tenderfoot in the West. 

He acknowledged it was a “great show” to the manager, who advised 
him to bring his wife the next night. 

During those three days of mourning at O’Sullivan’s, The Culprit gained 
many recruits, some of whom transferred their desires when the saloon 
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opened, while others favored the moving pictures. The former lumber mer- 
chant preferred the show. 

Somehow, the more George Marshall thought of the manager’s sugges- 
tion to bring his wife to the pictures, the more he wanted to do it, but he 
hadn’t the courage. She would scold him for spending the money so fool- 
ishly, as she did about drink. He wondered if she knew he wasn’t drinking 
now, but was going to the moving pictures. Indeed, his wife was well aware 
that her husband had turned over a new leaf as far as drink was con- 
cerned, but she did not Know where he was spending his time. He wasn’t 
bringing any more money into the house, anyway. 

Marshall was afraid to speak at home of the photoplays he saw, though 
he wanted to do very much. One day, however, the eldest daughter was 
telling of a funny moving picture a friend of hers had seen, and the father 


unconsciously added, “Yes, I saw it at The Culprit yesterday. It was the 


funniest thing, and the man did get so sadly left. They have good shows at 
The Culprit. Wouldn’t you like to go there sometimes—tonight?” 

It was out now and Marshall was glad of it, but the silence that fol- 
lowed was awkward. 

“We can’t afford it,’ said the wife. 

“Yes, we can, because I made a quarter extra today for overtime.” 

“But we need the money for so many things,’ she went on.” 

The girls, however, urged that only the mother go with their father 
that night. “You can tell us all about it,” added the older daughter, ‘and 
it will be just the same as if we saw it.” 

So Mrs. Marshall accompanied her husband to The Culprit, where she 
gathered enough to talk about for weeks to come—the pictures, the people, 
the music, the lights, etc. It was all so new to her, after her years of 
retirement. 

Manager Murphy noted with pleasure the entrance of Mrs. Marshall, but 
he could not help reflecting how broken she was and how different from 
the wife of the former wealthy lumber merchant. 

A few days later Murphy heard an old pal accost Marshall in this man- 
ner: “Where's your new haunt? We don’t see you any more at O’Sullivan’s.” 

“I’m going to The Culprit now.” 

“That fool moving picture theater?” 

“Yes. You get more for your money there, and besides, you can take 
your wife and children. You ought to try it.” 

“Not me! Sullivan’s for mine!” 

Despite this assertion Marshall induced his friend to go once to The 
Culprit, and then twice, and soon the saloon was entirely neglected. With- 
out realizing it, the former merchant was doing missionary work among his 
friends and incidentally increasing the funds at The Culprit. Some had 
been drinking pals; others business associates, but all found the entertain- 
met relaxing, amusing, and an excellent place for family and friendly 
meetings. 

Tom Murphy noted all this and more, besides. He noted that the line 
of crooked walkers to and from O’Sullivan’s was decreasing and that The 
Culprit was having “standing room only” and “waiting in line” attendances 
every evening. There was room for another theater on the block for the 
overflow. 
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And one evening when a very big crowd was waiting for entrance, Tim 
O'Sullivan came up to Murphy, and, shaking his fist in his face, said, “D—— 
you! You've taken all my trade. You're a thief!” 


“If you can’t hold your own patrons, don’t fuss with ihe man whose 
business can,” retorted the manager. 


“I was here first and had all the trade, and then you came along and 
took it. I’m losing money, man, and I can’t afford it.” 


“Then go into a business where you won't lose.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Go into the moving picture business. Get a crowd like this.” 


“I'll be d—— if 1 will! My father made a million in that very saloon, 
and I’m not going to lose it for you and your picture house.” 


“Times have changed,” slowly commented Murphy. 


“Our fathers were good friends, you know, and their sons ought to be.” 
There was a note of pleading in his words. 


“I’m not unfriendly to you, Jim, though I can’t forget that your father 


made a drunkard of my father, but he couldn’t make one of his son, I’m 
thankful to say.” 


“So that’s why you came here to undermine me?” flashed O’Sullivan. 


“I’m not competing with you, Tim. I don’t want your business,” he 
returned, evasively. 


“But you—” 


“T haven’t time to quarrel,’ he interrupted. 
from me I’ll be pleased to give it. Good night.” 
the booth window. 


“When you want advice 
And the manager walked to 


O'Sullivan, mad and muttering, walked down the street. When his ire 
had cooled after a week's deliberation, during which the contents of the 
cash drawer decreased, Tim came to Murphy for advice. “I’ve got to do 
something to the business. What would you suggest?” he asked. 


“Turn the saloon into a moving picture theater.” 


“Would it pay?” he queried, half-heartedly. 


“You could start with the overflow of my house, and then lots of people 
would take in both shows, being so close together.” 


“But I don’t know a darn thing about the business,’ he complained. 


“I'll give you my experience,” added Murphy, cheerfully. 


So O’Sullivan’s saloon was hollowed out and The Fellowship theater 
established, which gradually developed into a paying proposition. No one 


welcomed the change more than Tom Murphy. He had accomplished his 
aim. 
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The Welcome Man 





There’s a man in the world who is never turned down, wherever he 
chances to stray; he gets the glad hand in the populous town or out where 
the farmers make hay. He’s greeted with pleasure on deserts of sand and 
deep in the aisles of the woods; wherever he goes there’s the welcoming 
hand—he’s the Man Who Delivers the Goods. 


The failures of life sit around and complain; the gods haven’t treated 
them right; they’ve lost their umbiellas whenever there’s rain, and they 
haven't their lanterns at night; men tire of the failures who fill with their 
sighs the air of their own neighborhoods; there’s a man who is greeted with 
lovelighted eyes—he’s the Man Who Delivers the Goods. 


One fellow is lazy, and watches the clock, and waits for the whistle 
to blow; and one has a hammer with which he will knock; and one tells 
a story of woe; and one, if requested to travel a mile, will measure the 
perches and roods; but one doves his stunt with a whistle or smile—he’s 
the Man Who Delivers the Goods. 


One man is afraid he’ll labor too hard, the world isn’t yearning for such; 
and one man is ever alert, on his guard, lest he put in a minute too much; 
and one has a grouch or a temper that’s bad, and one is a creature of moods; 
so it’s hey for the joyous and rollicking lad—for the One Who Delivers the 
Goods! —Walt Mason. 
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THE BARGAIN 


Before man asked the soil for more than crops, and dug into it for 
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ye'low gold and the things of hell, seme folks were happy. The yellow 


lure tainted the hearts of man and h's wife with its own sordid color, and 





THE BARGAIN 


made their hands a deeper hue Cain was multiplied, malice was born, 


deceit and treason became more than words. All the creeds and edicts of 
man cannot compete with the tempting metal. Today as in the beginning, 
tomorrow as today 
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THE BARGAIN d1 


May Shirwood and Frank Black are in love—love as we read of it in 
the noveis. But May’s sister, Bird, is herself secretly in love with Frank, 
and May’s happiness is her own antithesis. The lovers know not the secret 
sorrow of Bird, and their happiness is complete. It may sound cynical, 
but complete happiness isn’t a permanent institution. Therefore, the in- 
evitabie. 


One George A. Thornton figures in this story, as he perhaps does by 
a different name in every other story of love simple and sincere—and the 
figure is a large one. Thornton is May’s employer, a broker of wealth and 
social prestige, who suddenly takes it upon himself to observe that May 
is comely, coy, and altogether desirable. One day, when May is detained 
late at the office, Thornton takes her home in his automobile, and stops at 
the house for a brief while. May’s mother, being a mother, sees in Thorn- 
ton’s manner a suggestion of affection for May. She urges May to encour- 
age her employer, pointing out the social and monetary advantages of an 
alliance with him. The girl, grief-stricken and stunned by her mother’s 
urg.ngs, rebels against her exhortations, until she can no longer tolerate 
their aggressive and aggrieved note. Out of filial duty, placing her mother’s 
desires above her own, she dismisses Frank and accepts Thornton. 


Frank, whose faithful love and sincerity could not balance with his 
wealthy rivals more material possessions, looks through the window of 
May’s home and sees her marr.age to Thornton. In his desperate grief 
he turns his footsteps sorrowfully away from the joyful scene, another soul 
to curse the idle idolatry of Mammon. 


Again the inevitable. Thornton spends his evenings at clubs and cafes 
and invariabiy returns home in a drunken stupor. May, who has jewels, 
costly dresses and all the other idle items of feminine craving, is doomed 
to d’scover the sad truth that these do not atone for the great lack of ten- 
derness and companionship. And one night—it happens. He returns home 
in a state of incoherent intoxication, and attempts to make love to her. 
Overcome with nausea at the repellant sight, she designs to leave the room, 
when her husband stops her egress, brutally takes hold of her and tells her 
she is his—his to do with as he sees fit; that he has bought her; that her 
jewels and her silken gowns are the price of her chosen slavery. And she 
decides to go home. 


She comes to the house, looks through the window, and sees there a 
sight as on such a night another had seen—sees her sister being given in 
marriage to Frank. She realizes the bargain she has made, the cost she 
has paid for the velvet and gilt and wealth—and slowly wends her way back 
to the gilded cage. 
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Since the world opened for business, the greatest mystery and secret 
of creation has been—love. All the fools and philosophers of all the ages 
have reflected and meditated upon, analyzed and dissected the greatest emo- 
dion of mankind, and have learned about it—less than knows every child. 
After centuries and ages of love, and wars and woes because of it, after the 
murder and malice, dishonor and death that came in its train, we know no 
more than the First Two. But when the mist is lifted and our eyes see, many 
a4 bruised and bieeding heart, many a seared soul, and a crucified hope will 
pe unveiled before our saddened vision. Of woman’s devotion and man’s de- 
ceit—a tale of yesterday and tomorrow 


How the accident happened, no one could explain, but the lamp had 
exploded—and the girl was blind. In the first moment of that anguishe? 
realization, when the dreary knowledge that she would never see again 
she things of earth and the faces of loved ones emphasized its dismal portent 
on her fevered mind, when the joys of her past life seemed to laugh with 
hollow mirth and mock at her youth and its sudden blight—she thought of 
Rob—and she sent for him. 

He came. Sadly she told him what had happened, and horror-stricken, 
he recoiled from her. There was something repellent to him in her blind 
groping for his face, something in her hopeless despair gruesome and re- 
pulsive. Her love, its labor, her tender promises, still could not cancel the 
grim work fate had accomplished. And that moment he decided—decided to 
go away. 

When he told her he was going West, that he would return soon to her, 
she clung to him as often we cling to a last, lone hope. But he comforted 
her with deceit, soothed her with untruth, and went out of the house, putting 
her out of his life. 

Out West, in bar-room, cafe and gay temple of revelry, in halls and 
haunts of spurious and wanton joy, he amused himself with the travesty 
and parody of love, nor did hear the longing, lonesome sob, nor feel the 
throb of the girl’s eager, yearning dreams. She was forgotten. 

She asked for letters from him, and the mother, reluctant to impart the 
miserable truth, gave her sheets of paper as white as the lie they expressed. 
She pressed them to her lips, to her heart, and beloved, he was believed. 

Then they heard of a surgeon who was having wonderful success in re- 
storing sight to the blind. . . . . . The operation was successful. 

She opened her eyes, and saw—saw the things of earth and their de- 
ception, saw the lie of her love and the mockery of its message—and again 
they sought the unknowing darkness and shut out the sights and sins of 
the world—a broken heart had gone to its refuge! 
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The trite and tried maxim, “Follow thy father’s footsteps,” way be 
too literally interpreted. Particularly if the father has tripped himself into 
love. In such a case, trouble is going to brew—and there are going to be 
a few hops. Of course, we see somebody's finish, but this is how it starts: 

Petite, pretty, sweet, sunshiny (and these adjectives are all bonafide) 
Miss Parker, the school marm of the village school, is forced to distribute 
a parcel of punishment to Hezekial Smithers, an unruly member of the 
class, to whom we can describe no better descriptive appellation than “boob.” 
Man may rule the weild, but it is the women who rule the rulers—and that’s 
straight! In this instance, the wooden rule is commissioned to uphold the 
Golden Rule. Hezekial runs crying to his father, a big, blunt blacksmith, 
who determines at once to call upon the domineering teacher and give her 
a piece of his mind, little as he could spare it. He comes to the school— 
and sees a vision he d-d not expect. To paraphrase Mr. J. Caesar, he came, 
he saw, he was conquered. And he concurred with Miss Parker's “ruling,” 
and returns home to add an epilogue to the latter’s work; only he used 
another kind of a log 





it was almost the eclipse of the son. 

As the days go by, Smithers, Sr., confides to himself that he is falling 
in love with Miss Parker, argues the matter with, and finally convinces him- 
self. Meantime, in the schoolroom, Miss Parker is diligently and delicately 
attempting to make something of her unpromising pupil. He is about as 
hopeless as despa_r, but Miss Parker perseveres—remember she is a teacher. 
The boy is {ust foolis) enough to misconstrue interest and determination 
for attention and affection, and he falls desperately in love with the little 





Do You Remember: 





school miss. Father and son proceed to love her—real hard—while she. 
unfortunately, has no idea of her dangerous popularity and her duplex 
desirability. 


One Sunday afternoon it ccmes to | ass that father and son don thei: 
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joy clothes, with the heroic determination to call on the teacher and press 
their suits—which, of course, they should have done in advance. Both co- 
6 vertly and curiously observe the other in his tonsorial efforts with a little 
wonder and a little “professional jealousy, and their labors at last at an 
iW end, unknown to each other, they set out to capture the unanimous prize. 
They meet each other—and their downfall—at the teacher’s home. 
Amazed and amused at the twin proposal, she solves the dilemma of a 
decision by introducing her sweetheart to the panic-stricken Rummy-eos, 
Sadder, but more foolish, they return to their home. Morose and melan- 
a choly, they ruminate on the sad situation. And with the instinct of those 
with a common misery, they console each other in their grief. 
{- 
+ 





A Vision He Did Not Expect The Witness Testifies 
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SS Bedelia and the Suffragette eS 
Reliance 

Bedelia gets a position with the suffragette family, and finds to her 
astonishment that the men of the family do the housework while the 
mistress goes to the office and earns the daily bread. She soon has the 
man of the house and his sons at her mercy, while the daughters endeavor 
to come to their rescue and are in turn treated to the hard hand of the 
law as laid down by the autocratic kitchen queen. Matters finally come to 
such a state of turmoil and battle that the lady of the house is phoned to 
at her office and she comes home as fast as possible. She finds a riot in 
progress, and jumping into the fray, proves herself such a militant suffra- 
gette that Bedelia does not even stop to shut the door. The now happy and 
contented family is left in undisturbed peace and quiet, watched over by 
the protecting suffragette. 

On this reel are found, together with “Bedelia and the Suffragette,” a 
series of excellent scenic views of St. Augustine, Florida. St. Augustine is 
the oldest city on the continent and offers exceptionally unique scenic oppor- 
tunities to those who appreciate the city beautiful. 
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| New Lease on Life ey 





Repub‘ ic 

The theme is centered about the dread disease, tuberculosis. This is 
the first picture of the 
kind that has ever 
been played with a 
real tuberculosis sani- 
tarium as a_ setting, 
and the great New 
York state instution at 
Raybrook, near Sara- | 
nac Lake. with its spa- 
cious buildings and 
mountainous back- 
ground, was especially 
well adapated to the 





scenes of thestory. Dr. 





DeGrosse, of the hos- 
pital staff. kindly consented to play the part of the physician in the 
picture. 

The plot concerns a young man with too liberal an allowance who _ be- 
came an advocate of loose living and neglected his sweetheart, that he 


| 








might run through his money with no incumbrances. He spends reck- 
lessly, and finally finds that when his funds are low that his health has 
also failed, and he is a victim of tuberculosis. His sweetheart and father 
arrange that he be taken to Saranac Lake. The picture then goes on to 
to show his treatment, the daily program which he follows, his recreation, 
the “‘rest cure,’’ and so on. 
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The picture will be a revelation to those who have a horror of insti- 
tutions. as the place 
is characterized by 
its atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and its 
resemblance to a 
large hotel. The 
story is one of hope- 
ful philosophy and 
shows the invalid 
hero, like many tu- 
berculosis patients 
of the last few years, 
turned out of the 





hospital a well man. 
It is a picture of 
this kind that may be of great help to some unfortunate sufferer from this 


dread disease. 
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x Taming Mrs. Shrew a 


Rex 


We don’t know in what age and clime the nagging woman originated. 
We're not certain whether she is a product of modern times and tempers, 
of medieval or other evil days, or of the prehistoric age. But—ssh!—we 
really think there’s a little of the shrew lying dormant in every woman, and 
that the first henpecked husband was a man named Adam, who gained fame 
from the notorious apple incident a few years ago, for which reason we 
call it “Adam’s Apple,” because we've got it in the neck. Eve didn’t give 
Adam whether he wanted the apple or not, she commanded him to eat, and 
he “swallowed” it. Then he knew he was married. ; 

But let us leave the infant world and somersault ourselves into the 
present age. Time, the great scene-lifter, locomotes us to 1912. Mrs. and 
Mr. Hiram Stubbs are in the midst of one of their constant embroglios. 
(Quarrelling again? No,—yet!) It’s a serial story. Sort of constant reader. 
Louise, the daughter, attempts to impersonate the Hague Tribunal, with the 
only result that the mother’s verbal artillery is directed upon her. 

A few days later the father leaves the home and a note for Louise, in 
which he says that he can no longer tolerate the tongue-lashings of the 
virulent virago. 

We almost forgot to mention that Louise has a lover, a villager to the 
manor born, a simple but sincere boy Upon him is lavished all of Mrs. 
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TAMING MRS. SHREW a 


Hiram’s excess ire, and Louise suffers silently many a pain and pang. 

The pastor of the vicarage, a goo, kindly soul, tries to initiate peace 
into the turbulent household, but his eiforts are nil. It is to the pastor that 
the father writes, after several months, imparting to him his simultaneous 
longing to see his daughter and his fear to return home. The parson writes 
him to come to his home and volunteers shelter and protection. The invi- 
tation is accepted. 


Upon Mr. Stubbs’ arrivel at the rectory, the parson sends a note io 
Louise, an innocent little note with a guilty innuendo. “If you want to see 
some one you love, meet him in my garden at eight.” He dispatches the mes- 
sage with a village youth, who upon his way to deliver it, meets a group 
of village gossips, to whom he announces the grave import of his mission. 
The gossips feel it their duty to read the note, and horror-stricken, set about 
to give the shocking incident some publicity. 


At eight that night the entire population of the village lies concealed 
behind whatever furnishes protection from vision. They see a man dressed 
in the parson’s clothes come into the garden and embrace Louise. They see 
him hold her in his arms—and they can restrain themselves no longer. First 
to denounce the erring two is Mrs. Stubbs, but then—they see the real par- 
son come down the steps into the garden, and they recognize the other as Hi- 
ram. 


The Rex Company says circumstantial evidence and a squad of village 
gossips are a distressing amalgamation, but it emphasizes the tried truism 
that 


“Gossip Never Kills Anybody.” 
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oa The Broken Ties | x 
American ee 


Jack Nelson and his father are good chums and companions, and life 
is a pleasant holiday to them until the father finds it necessary to go on 
a business trip. 

While away he meets a widow and she inveigles him into marrying 

She is no sooner installed in the new home than she starts to make 
things unpleasant for Jack. Jack talks it over with his sweetheart, and she 
consoles him. Then one day the widow’s son comes home from college tg 
spend his vacation with his mother. 


her. 


The stepmother takes Jack’s clothes from his room and turns it over 





to her son, telling Jack to make himself a bed in the barn. Jack endured 
it all until the son began to make advances to his sweetheart. He quarrels 
with her and returns to have it out with the stepbrother. 

The mother interferes, and when the father hears them quarreling he 
defends the wife, and orders his son from his home. Jack goes back to 
say goodbye to his sweetheart and then leaves. In the meantime Nelson’s 
new wife makes him uncomfortable and unhappy. And her son continues 
his attentions to Jack’s former sweetheart until a city girl comes to the 
country, when he forsakes the country girl for the more vivacious girl. 
When she plans to return to the city, the son prevails on his mother ta 
rob her husband of his savings and return with him to the city. Left 
alone the poor old father repents his harsh treatment to his son, and the 
little girl Jack loves finds herself longing to throw herself in his arms and 
plead for his forgiveness. She goes to the desolated home and comforts 
Jack’s father. A freight train pulls into town, and out of a box car drops 
Jack, with murder in his heart. 


He has come to wreak vengeance on his 
destroyers. 


He approaches the old home, and, pulling out his gun examines 
it carefully to see that it is working properly. And then looking up he 
sees his sweetheart framed in the doorway. She comes to him and tells 
him the miserable story of robbery and faithlessness, and begs his forgive- 
ness. She calls the father and the three are reunited to start all over again. 
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“lil The Duets! 


Reliance 








Jackson, a mountain moonshine listiller, and Douglas, a rising young 
country lawyer, are both in love with the same girl—June Ross. June loves 
Jackson the better, but he is so bashful that he never can get to the point 
of telling her even when she helps. Douglas meets June just after Jackson 
leaves, and his love-making sweeps her off her feet. That, coupled with 
her momentary anger at Jackson for his backwardness, enabled Douglas 
to win her consent. In the meantime Jackson has been wrestling with him- 
self and has found the proper courage and returns. He finds Douglas there 
and that he has been superseded. June interferes with their further quarrel, 
but Jackson at his cabin broods over it, and, taking down his father’s old 
dueling pistols, goes to Douglas’ home. He confronts Douglas and they cut 
for first shot. Douglas wins, but misses; and Jackson, instead of taking 
his shot, gets Douglas to agree to let him take his shot anywhere and at 
any time he may see fit. Douglas agrees and they part. Douglas and June 
elope, and Jackson hears no more of them until years later he sees the 
announcement that Douglas has been elected Governor and means to wipe 
out the moonshine industry. Jackson, believing that the proper time is at 
hand, takes his pistols again and seeks Douglas out. une and her little 
baby girl have just left Douglas at work alone in the study as Jackson 
enters. Douglas, realizing what Jackson’s presence means, takes his stand 


by the wall and tells Jackson to hasten. Jackson offers him another chance, ~ 


and on the draw Douglas wins again. This time Douglas deliberately shoots 
above Jackson's head. June enters at the shot and is gently but firm'y sent 
from the room. No one notices that the little girl has slipped in and is 
back on the chair. Douglas again takes his place, and as Jackson is about 
to shoot, the little girl comes into the line of fire, and Jackson realizes just 
what a crime he was about to commit. Gathering the child in his arms 
he crushes her to him and then sent her out. Going over to Douglas he 
places the pistols back in their case and stretches out his hand to his 
enemy. The feud is over and he exits, icaving the Governor to his duty and 
his family. 
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« A Bad Investment 
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When Jack Collins discovered that he loved Maud Brooks, in his usua' 
impetuous fashion he asked her to be his wife, and she agreed. But wien 
he told his father the old gentleman refused to give him any assistance 
whatever in a financial way. When he informs Maud of his father’s decision 
he is very much piqued when she agrees with the old gentleman. 


Jack returns to his father and announces his intention of making his 
own way, and to this proposition the old gentleman heartily agrees and 
shows his appreciation by giving his son a check for $3,000 as a start. 


Y aa 


Betore his son leaves home, however, he advises him strongly against invest- 
ing in mining stock, for as a speculator himself he has learned several bitte1 
lessons. Jack bids his sweetheart and father goodbye and heads for the 
glorious West. Here he impresses the miners and cowboys around ithe 
saloon by his prodigality, lighting his cigars with $5 bills, and so on, and 
it soon reaches the ears of a mining sharp. He continues to meet the 
Easterner and takes him to an old abandoned sluice mine and manages to 
sell it to him for two-thirds of his capital. Jack immediately hires miners 
and then sits down and waits for the gold to come. The miners, in the plot 
with the sharper, work until they have earned his remaining $1,000, and 
then the foreman informs him that the mine is worthless. Jack impulsively 
wires his father for help, telling him of the investment. His father’s reply 
is characteristic of the man: 

“Serves you right for dabbling in mines. Nothing doing. Father.” 

But the father’s own telegram gave Jack the idea that worked iis 
father’s undoing. He hunts up the mining sharp and hires him to go in 
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and sell his father stock in the mine in which he invested. With a faked 
list of prominent investors to show the old speculator, the sharp succeeds 
beyond his wildest expectations, unloading on the old gentleman $10,000 
worth of stock in Jack’s $2,500 venture. Returning to Jack he gives him 
a certified check and Jack pays him well for his services. A few days later 
Jack returns home and greets his father. He informs him he has purchased 
the same plant that Jack himself fell for, and the old man is forced to 
admit his son’s cleverness, which he does to Jack’s happy sweetheart by 
introducing his son as his private secretary. 





— = 
ES After School=— + 
4 American 


After the death of their mother, Jane Terrell agrees to stay home and 
do the housework while her little sister, Bessie, attends school. 

When the new schoolmaster arrives he comes to their home to board, 
and, admiring Jane’s kindness, determines to give her lessons at home 
Both girls learn to admire and then to love the handsome teacher, and 





when Bessie sees that his evenings are all given to Jane she resents it, 
and confesses to her sister that she loves him. 


vw Jane, rather than cause her sister unhappiness, again sacrifices herself, 
discontinues her lessons and avoids the teacher. He is at a loss to under- 

’ stand her actions, for he has become deeply interested in her, while he 
looks upon Bessie as an interesting child. 


This was the condition when Jim Reeves, a salesman, stopped at the 
farm. Fascinated by Bessie’s sweet personality, he obtains lodgings, and 
‘ soon Bessie is more interested in him than she is in Jack Redmond, the 
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teacher. Jane sees that her sister is spending more and more of her tinie 
with the handsome stranger, and warns her to be careful. Rebutfed by 
Bessie, she appeals to the salesman and he ignores her. 


And then one night Bessie runs away with him, leaving behind a note: 


“| have gone away with him to the city. He says I can have lots of 
pretty clothes. Love, BESSIE.” 


When the father discovers that Bessie is gone his wrath is terrible 
and he forbids her name to be spoken in his presence. Time drags its 
weary length on the farm, the father brooding over.the wrong done his 
daughter, Jane trying to comfort and cheer him, and the schoolmasier 
attempting cheerfulness to soothe them both. 


And then one morning Jane finds her little sister near the door, fearing 
to enter, utterly unhappy. She sobs out the miserable story in Jane’s com- 
forting arms, of betrayal and desertion. Jack Redmond finds them, and 
when he learns the truth, swears to track down the salesman and fore 
him to make retribution. 


Fearing the father’s wrath they conceal Bessie in the barn and the 
schoolmaster hurries to the city. He finds the girl’s betrayer and asks iim 
to come with him. 


Reeves is defiant until Jack shows him that the suspicious-looking biuige 
in his pocket is a revolver trained on him, and he is forced to go witi. 
Jack to a Justice of the Peace. The three of them return to the farm, and 
under the tree where Jim had met Pessie the Justice perfurmed the cere- 
mony. Then Jack tells him to be gone and never come back. But with a 
newly awakened manhood he decides to live with the little girl of whose 
innocence he had taken advantage, and together they go to the father. 


When Bessie shows him she is married the father forgives them and 
takes Bessie back into his heart. And out under the tree another romances, 


reaches its culmination, for Jack and Jane reach a perfect understandirs 
at last. 











The First One Sending Us the Correct Title of This Pieture We Will Award One 
Year’s Subscription to the Photoplay Magazine. Send in Your Guess. 


Guess 
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William Johnson is a wealthy widower with an only daughter, Alice. 
He also has a housekeeper in the person of Mrs. Commons, a lady of former 
position, but now in reduced circumstances. Mrs. Commons has a boy, 


Arthur, splendid fellow, who is in love with the daughter of his mother’s 
employer. 








BIa. 





A party is given in honor of the eighteenth birthday of Miss Johnson, 
and Arthur attends the affair, with his little sister. Many costly presents 
are tendered Miss Johnson, among these a beautiful pearl necklace, 


When the party is over and the guests are gone, it is discovered that 
the necklace has disappeared. It is then distinctly remembered that Arthur 
Commons was the last to handle the necklace. 


The upshot of it is that Arthur is accused of being the thief. It is a 
terrible accusation, and as we witness it, we feel that it couldn’t be 
otherwise. 

And yet we know that he is innocent. Because he carried home his 
little sister. That little sister had placed the necklace around the neck 
of her doll, so you see he was innocent. 

The clarifying of the situation comes about through the young girl, 
Alice, who inadvertently discovers the missing necklace adorning the neck 
of the little girl’s doll. 

The humiliation of the old man over the discovery of the injustice done 
the younger one is well worth witnessing, and the happiness that comes 
to all makes a worthy finish and a splendid climax. 
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| The Robbery at the Railroad Station 


Champion 








Sherlocko and Watso, the world-famous detectives, are quietly ensconced 
in their office when suddenly there bursts in on their cogitations a railroad 
official. He is evidently in great distress, and we soon discover the cause. 
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He has met with a loss—a daring robbery has occurred at his station. It 
is no less than the loss of his lantern. Giving every assurance to the agitated 
owner of the stolen lantern, the keen-minded sleuths set forth on the trail. 


An investigation is made at the station with the aid of the magnifying 


glass in the minutest detail, when finally the most ingenious methods unfold 
THE CLUE. 


They follow it up, and AT LAST—but hold! 


Let’s anticipate. Seated at a table is a man quietly reading by the 
light of a lantern. This man is Pecko, and he it is who has caused this 
terrible upset in the station agent’s affair. But why? 


His answer to Sherlocko is—he wanted to read by a borrowed light. 
The sleuths, however, recovered the “glim” from him, leaving him his bit of 
candle, with the fair warning to never again tamper with his neighbor’s 
goods. 
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Arresting Father 


Majestic 
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When Dick Remington informs Ethel’s father, Randolph Milton, that 
he was considering presenting himself as a son-in-law to the Milton family, 
he is thrown out bodily. Milton, however, is unable to engineer a break 
between the young people, and begins to conceive a wholesome respect for 
for the resourceful young rascal. He finally decides as a last resort to take 
his daughter to California, and succeeds in frustrating their plans for elope- 
ment by having Dick tied up. Dick manages to get loose, and just catches 
the same train. At Plattesville, which happens to be Dick’s home town, 
the train stops and Dick enlists the services of the town marshal, who is 
his uncle, and a wire is sent to the next station to arrest Milton and his 
daughter, and hold them. They are arrested, and Dick, in the guise of a 
detective, takes the girl before a justice of the peace, and, removing his dis- 
guise, a speedy marriage is performed. Milton then realizes he is whipped, 
and is forced to bargain for his freedom from Dick by a promise of forgive- 
ness. 
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RS Popular Players Contest SOS) Dy 
Who Is Your Favorite Picture Player? 
THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE wishes to present handsome presents to 
the 10 most popular photoplayers and it wants its readers to determine who * 


these favorites are. You are invited to cast your vote for the most popular 
player (male or female) in the following manner, on a separate sheet of paper. 
Write the name of your favorite player. place it in an envelope, and mail it 
to Editor Photoplay Contest, Photoplay Magazine, Suite 401-402, 600 5. Dear- 
born street, Chicago, Ll. You can send a few lines of appreciation in prose 
or verse if you wish. and in future numbers we shall publish some of these. 
Rach letter will count as one vote, but it must be signed by the writer, and 
his ov her address given. but don’t write anything on the coupon but the 
players’ name you wish to vote for. 


20 VOTES AT ONCE 


Below will be found a coupon which will count for 20 votes. Each person 
may enclose as many votes from friends as desired in the same envelope. 


Get Your Friends to Boost Your Favorite Player 
THE PRIZES 


The awards will be made ina few months, and the May issue of this maga- 
zine will contain a complete record of the contest up to the date of going to 
press. The player finally re’eiving the largest number of votes will be de- 
clared the most popular photoplayer, the player receiving the next largest 
number the second most popular player, and soon up to the 10th. The prizes 
will be bandsome ones, a full description of which will appear later, together 
with the date of closing. 


SEND IN YOUR VOTE AT ONCE 


That is the least you can do for your favorite player. You can applaud 
them. but they do not hear: you can vote and they will see the result. In 
voting for your favorite player re.nember that a letter counts one vote anda 
coupon 20 votes. You may send in any number of coupons in one envelope, 
because you may enclose the coupons of your friends. If you wish to vote for 
both a man and a lady player two letters or two coupons may be sent—one 
for the man and one for the lady. Only one name may appear in one letter, 
however, and only one name may be written on each coupon. Be sure that 
your favorite player's name is written on each coupon. otherwise it may be 
lost by the coupons becoming detached from your letter. The contest while 
only starting in this issue, is sure to arouse interest, and we will give the 
standing of the ten leadersin each. As the contest progresses it will prove 
the much talked of question “‘Who are the most popular players?”’ and we ex- 
pect to have to get extra help to keep track of all the votes we receive before 
the contest closes. Clip the annexed coupon. fill in the blank. and send it in 
ut once to Editor Players’ Contest. PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 401- 
402, 660 S. Dearborn street. Chicago. Ll. 
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20 Votes This Coupon Counts as 20 Votes for 20 Votes 
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How to Write a °* 
Scenario | 


ofp | 


A\ great many people underestimate 
the requirements for successful scen- 
ario writing. It is not merely the 
conception of a story with just some 
kind of a plot; the plot must be def- 
inite. 


The first flash across the brain 
when one writes a play is the motive 
of the story. The prime essential is 
the idea. It is the essence of the 
plot. but it is without avail if it pro- 
vides no opportunity for silent acting. 


As in a play. the construction of 
the meving picture scenario embod- 
ies four stages: Introduction, de- 
velopment. climax and finale. The 
introduction should group the char- 
ucters und indicate their relations at 
uglance, for there is no time, as in 
stage representation. to gradually 
introduce the dramatis personae and 
explain the plot. 


A point that adds greatly to the 
possibilities of a suecessful picture is 
the introduction of an element of sus- 
pense. This may be in the form of 
either an interrupted situation, or. 
what is considered still stronger, the 
manipulation of an anti-climax; that 
is. a sudden but temporary reversal! 
or change of situation between the 
climax and finale. 

In comedies, extremely complicat- 
ed relations should be avoided, not 
only because this is not the best form 
of comedy, but also for the reason that 
this kind of play has run its gamut 
of forms: and novelties are the mak- 
ing of the most desirable pictures. 
Serio-comedy is the most acceptable. 
with faree-comedy second; it will be 
noticed that both these forms of 
play necessarily entail an absolutely 
defined plot. 


The moving picture play has alto- 
gether outgrown themes of single 
individuals in a series of incidents 
that have no relation to one another 
except for the presence of the main 
character. For instanee. the mis- 
chievous small boy in a series of 
pranks: the victim of sneeze powder 
in various mishaps. the near-sighted 
man, ete. They are all passe. 


The suecessful novelist or play- 
wright does not necessarily make a 
successful moving picture playwright 
merely by applying the principles of 
construction. Moving pictures afford 
au new school of composition, and he- 
fore one attempts to write for them 
he must understand them. He must 
go to see them often, studying not 
only the limitations they place on 
the art of acting, but also the possi- 
bilities of the camera, scenic con- 
struction, ete. 


Continuity of events is a feature 
of the best pictures ever made. Avoid 
these “twenty-years after’ stories. 


We prefer modern American plays. 
written in concise, narrative form. 
The average length of a film is 1,000 
feet, and this takes about twenty 
minutes to show. An entire story 
ought to be clearly told in six hun- 
dred words, introduced by a cast of 
characters. It is most desirable that 
material be typewritten. Avoid sto- 
ries that include the portrayal of 
murders, suicides or any form of vi- 
ciousness: remember that the moving 
picture counts millions of children 
among its patrons. and young minds 
are easily impressed. 


Write your name and address 
plainly under the title of the story. 
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Eclair 


ADOPTS A NEW TRADE 
MARK AND MAKES AN 
IMPORTANT STATEMENT 





















AMERICAN ECLAIRS will hereafter be designated by “FAME.” 
Titles and sub-titles will carry the new decoration. The 
Theme itself will be ECLAIR’S Guiding Spirit in the 


future. 





THESE AMERICAN ECLAIRS will be regularly issued on 
TUESDAY (Drama) and THURSDAY (Comedy) sup- 
plemented by photos in sets and improved lithographs for 
lobby display. Photos supplied to exchanges one week in 
advance of release date, without charge. 
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THE PARIS-AMERICANIZED ECLAIR will be issued on 
SUNDAY, beginning February 18th, and will embody 
TWO subjects on one reel. Titles and sub-titles written 
in America. Posters only furnished. 
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VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED BOOK SENT FREE to those not now on 
the ECLAIR mammoth mailing list. Send for one today. 
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Answers to Inquiries 


This department is for the answering of questions of general interest. Informa- 
tion as to matrimonial alliances and other purely personal matters will not be 
answered. Questions concerning the marriages of players will be completely 
ignored. Addresses of companies will not be furnished in this column. A list 
of all film makers will be supplied on request to all who inclose a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. Give your name and address as evidence of good 
faith. It will not be used. 


EEEEEEEEEAATE EEE EEEEEELITA EEE EEE EEE ELLIE IAAT EEE EEE 


Miss L. W., 1946 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.—The lead in the Than- 
houser production, Dr. Jeky! and Mr. Hyde, was taken by Mr. James 
Cruze. 


W. D., Aurora, Ill.—All scenarios must be submitted direct to the 
manufacturers of motion pictures. 


A. J. M., Batavia, lll.--Miss Marguerite Snow is the leading lady of 
the Thanhouser Stock Co. (See our February issue.) 


H. R., Chicago, lll.—We do not answer questions regarding the do- 
mestic relations of players. 


Jane, St. Louis, Mo.—Mr. Warren Kerrigan played the lead in the 
production referred to. (American Film Stock Co.) 


Herman K., Madison, Wis.— Yes, they change quite frequeutly. 


A. M. T.—There are two classes of motion pictures manufactured in 
the United States. One is known as the Patents product and the other 
is the Independent made picture. We believe that it is quite unusual for 
an exhibitor to show both makes; however, we do not dispute the fact 
that this is possible. 


Theo., Keokuk, la.—Every picture you have ever seen has been put 
in story form before it was played by the film companies. They are known 
as scenarios. 


K. J.—We thank yeu for your letter and will try to merit a continua- 
tion of your interest in the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. You will note 
that we are starting a Popular Players’ Contest in this issue, which will 
suffice as an answer to your question in regard to same. 


Herman—TFhe PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is not connected in any 
way with any other publication and is published in the interest of Inde- 
pendent-made pictures. 
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Subscribe for the 
PxotopLay MAGAZINE 


The demand for the Photoplay Mag- 
azine has justified our enlarging it, and we 
are sending a substantial increase of this 
issue to all parts of the United States. 











Subscribe Now then you will be sure 
to receive it every month. 
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How to Subscribe: Turn in your t 
subscription to your Newsdealer, Any Mo- )- 
tion Picture Theatre selling the Photo- 
play Magazine, or send it direct to us. t 
Begin your subscription with the April * 
number. } 
x 
— 
* 


Subscription Price, $1 per vear. 











CHICAGO HEIGHTS OFFICE: S86 ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


SULTE 401-402, 600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
This Magazine is published for the publie and is strietly a high-class 


magazine. It is not a trade paper and will be improved with every issue. 
Phose subscribing now will note the improvement. 




















THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Suite 401-402, 600 South Dearborn St. Chicago, TL 
Gentlemen: 


inclosed find $1.00, for which please send me THE PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE for one year, beginning with the.................... issue, 1912. 


Name 
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Criticise This 
Magazine 








Me want vour opinion. Our 
aim is to improve, and we 
know our readers can help 
us. Is there anvthing in par- 
ticular that you do or do not 
like about the Photoplav 
Magazine? If so, write your 
opinion, and for the Five Best 
Letters received we will 
award the following prizes: 


First Best Letter--3 years’ subscription to the 
Photoplay Magazine. 


Second Best Letter--2 years’ subscription to 
the Photoplay Magazine. 


Third, Fourth and Fifth Best Letters.-One 


year’s subscription to the Photoplay 
Magazine. 


Address all communications to 


(te Photoplay Magazine 


Suite 401-402, 600 S. Dearborn Street 
CeAic A €ce: 24272 OFfeSe 
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r EGINNING with the release of Sun- 

day, Feb. 11th, and continuing on 
with the 14th, 21st, 28th and March 
4th the inimitable Billy Quirk will be fea- 


tured in a series of comedies especially writ- 
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ten for him by prominent writers of hum- 
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orous stories. 






+¢ 
Billy Quirk has a national reputation RA 
and is a national favorite. Don’t miss this RX 






series of attractions. They are the best offer- 





ings released in months. 
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A fine photographic reproduction of Mr. 
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: Quirk appears in the gallery of Photoplay & 
*° Stars in this issue of this magazine. x 
PX . ne 
3 Be sure to see it. 
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Seolax Company 


CONGRESS AVENUE FLUSHING, WN. Y. 


SALES COMPANY Agents in U. S. A. and Canada 
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The Duke of Connaught 


Is not causing more comment nor arousing more interest 
than the Royal Grown Prints Two Rex a Week ! 


HAS NO END. 



















You will never meet 
the hoodoo if you get 


Two parallel lines can 


NEITHER HAS 
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never meet a line on Two Rex a 
REX PROSPER. / Week ! 
ITY ! / 
“READIN’, RITIN’ A “THROUGH 
AND ’RITHMETIC’” ‘‘THE BARGAIN’? TWISTING LANES”’ 
Released Sunday, Feb. 4 Released Thursday, Feb. 8 Released Sunday, Feb. 4 





DO YOU HEAR THE EGHO 
Of our first second release? The multiple reverberation 
is conveying its happy message throughout the country in 
inundations of applause ? 


The 
Rex Motion Picture 
Masterpiece Co. 


573 ELEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 


This is not our advertisement | Our films alone are ! 











Sold through Motion Picture Dist. & Sales Co. 


Do you hear it? Do you hear it? Everybody's doin’ it ! 


Shouting Rex praises. 
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INDEPENDENT FILM SERVICE 


Songs and Lithographs Free 
We pay return 
express 


| AMUSEMENT SUPPLY COMPANY 1°7 PFARSORN stREEr. NORTH Chicago, Ill. 
: HOUSEWIVES, ATTENTION! | PARTLY PAID-FOR TYPEWRITERS 


66 99 f A few of the model No. 23 Fox Visible Typewriters 
Use or returned to us after payments of #25 to $45 had been made 











The list price of the No. 23 is $100 and we offer these 

DUSTLESS SWEEPING. For sale at all grocers. few —a., for 77 unpaid balance, $55 to #75. On 
terms of #5 a month, 

Three pounds 10 cents. Or WATERLOO MFG. CO., These machines are all of the late model, equipped 

2756 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. with labor saving devices which have made the Fox 

Visible Typewriter the world’s standard—two-color 

ribbon device, tabulator, automatic ribbon reverse, au- 
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x LI D MAKE THEM tomatic line lock, ball bearing carriage, speed escape- 
ment and a very light action, which is an exclusive Fox 

} T HE E-2 S YOURSELF 
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feature. Our guarantee is the same as if you pay the 
full price. Let us send one of these typewriters to 

CLEAR AS GLASS WILL OUTLAST GLASS your office for five days’ free trial. No obligation or 
You can write or print on them as easily as ona sheet |] expense incurred. We will take your old machine in 
of writing paper. Ask your film exchange for them or |} trade. There are onlya few, and if you are interested 
write to we would suggest quick action. Telephone, call or 

BATTERSHALL & OLESO 39 WEST ADAMS ST. || write. Harr. 7155. Auto. 61868. Old Colony Bldy. 415 


CHICAGO, ILL. So. Dearborn St. FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
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The more you read and answer ads, the better we can make this magazine x 
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NOTICE. Pay no money to anyone representing the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE unless 
they bear credentials, properly signed, from the company 
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H. & H. Film Service Co. 


“The Systematic Service” 


357-358-359-360-361-362-363 
Monadnock Building 


53 Jackson Boulevard 





Address All Communications to the Company 


Telephones Harrison 7345, Harrison 436 


Renters of 
Independent Films 


Handling the output of the 
Independent Manufacturers. 
If you are interested in a 
Consistent Film Service, 
which will bring you hand- 
some profits and satisfied 
customers, let us make you 
a proposition to serve you 








Call or write to us Now 

















The more you read and answer these ads the better we can make this magazine 
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TILAT WORD— 


“SERVICE” 


IMPLIES THE ABILITY TO SUPPLY THE 
EXHIBITORS WITH THEIR NEEDS 


The method of “ SERVING” is just as impor- 
tant as the “QUALITY” of the goods served. 
That's where “WE SHINE”—in our methods. 
EVERY DETAIL of our service is carefully 
watched by experts who are trained to 
their particular task, and the whole scheme 
works into a FILM SERVICE we are proud 
to boast about. A trial will convince you. 











STANDARD FILM EXCILANGE 


JOSEPH HOPP, presipent 


168-172 Wesvr WaAsuINGTON Sv. CHICAGO, ILL. 


319 N. JEF ; 
BRANCH OFFICES ice ¥. x'cea supine, siovx rants 
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C om D | e t e Li ne of Motion Picture Machines, Machine Parts and 


Supplies Always on Hand 
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